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Business, the Civilizer 


Business is the supplying of human wants. Safety, light, heat, ventilation, all are important 
factors in business. Every convenience for 
doing things in the best way possible is now 
being utilized. 





Business builds homes and furnishes them; pro- 
duces food and distributes it; takes raw materials 
and manufactures them into forms of use and 
beauty. Business ministers to human needs---physical, 
mental, spiritual, esthetic. “The more brains, 
purpose, and courtesy you bring to bear in busi- 
ness the greater your reward. And the reward 
ts incidental to the service rendered. All worthy 
' Factory-hands, janitors, scrub-women, clerks, actions pay. ; 
cashiers, chauffeurs, salesmen, firemen, foremen, 
engineers---workers of every kind and sort, all 
are business people. 


Every man ana’ every woman who works and 
thereby ministers to the well-being of society 1s 
in business. 


Human wants were once supplied by violence. 
That was the age of might. 

ean ae ps geateeldaiies, * Phe wiecbadner te tic lhen the race tried cleverness, finesse, deception. 
sacred. In modern business we have health, intelligence, 
animation, beauty, truth. And he who can 
sanctify all these with love, so that co-operation 
shall reign where competition once was rife, 
shall be crowned with honor, and his name shall 
And _ business to-day is becoming beautiful. be called blessed. 

Elbert Hubbard, in June Cosmopolitan 


A man should be proud of his business, and any- 
one who has no business should be ashamed of 
the fact. 
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THE NEW YORK OFFICE. 


The organizations in New York City associated 
with the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America have expressed the greatest satisfaction 
at the opening of the New York Office, and the fact 
that it brings nearer to them all services that the 
Chamber can render. During the past month Dis- 
trict Secretary Criswell has come into touch with 
all affiliated organizations and has met their officials 
and the members assigned to the National Council. 
Mr. Coles, the Assistant District Secretary, has been 
in correspondence with all organizations in the 
New York territory that are not now _ supporting 
members of the national chamber. He is offering 
his services to such organizations in order to as- 
sist them in creating greater local interest in the 
work that is before them and also in bringing to 
their notice the broad national scope which must 
hereafter characterize commercial organization ef- 
fort. The effect of the New York office will be to 
bring the members of the Chamber much closer to 
the Washington work than would otherwise be the 
case. It provides also a place for Committee meet- 
ings, and during the month the Committee on Tariff 
and Taxation met there for research work. 

Messrs Wheeler, Fahey, and Goodwin have all 
visited the New York Office during the month. The 
officials of the New York Office together with Mr. 
Fahey, lunched with Mr. Walter H. Page at Garden 
City just prior to Mr. Page’s sailing for England to 
assume his duties as United States Ambassador to 
England. 


THE DALLAS OFFICE. 


Mr. W. P. Upham since taking charge of the Dal- 
las office has been in touch by mail and otherwise 
with the commercial organizations of Texas. He 
has been acquainting the officials of those organiza- 
tions with the scope and purpose of the national 
chamber with a view to bringing the organized ac- 
tivities of the southwest into more sympathetic 
touch with the activities of other sections. 

Mr. Upham joined the commercial tour of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Dallas and is day by day 
coming into touch with an increasing number of 
secretaries and other officials. 


GENERAL FIELD WORK. 


Field Secretary Trefz visited the state of North 
Dakota during the last week of April and the first 
of May, addressing the commercial organizations at 
Jamestown, Bismarck, Minot, Williston, Devil’s 
Lake, Grand Forks and Fargo. While the state of 
North Dakota has less than 2 million inhabitants 
and none of the cities visited was beyond 20,000 in 
population, each community had a commercial or 
ganization that wes virile in its methods of opera 
tion constant in its efforts and generally successful 
in accomplishing the things that it set out to do. 

As the representative of the National Chamber, 
the Field Secretary met with a most cordigl recep- 
tion in each place he went, asd the work of the Na- 
tional Chamber whenever explained was the object 
of profound attention and deep interest on the part 
of the Dakota organizations. 

All of the commercial clubs in North Dakota are 
establishing the budget plan, which means that all 
matters of community expense with relation to pub- 
licity, conventions, industrial development, etce., are 
teken care of by the one organization, without the 
diverse and continuous appeals for money, that so 
frequently beset communities during earlier years. 
By this plan, the commercial club is made larger, 
the guardian of the city’s interest outside of its im- 
mediate municipal government, end the distributor 
of such funds, as make for the city’s industrial wel- 
fare . 

The State Federation of Commercial Clubs is a 
compact, working organization adventuring into new 
fields, znd lending itself with earnestness to the de- 
velopment of the state. as well as giving its assis- 
tance to each community organization, whenever it 
was necessary. 


Field Secretary’s Notes. 


Jamestown is a beautiful little city well lighted, 
with substantiel buildings, good railroad facilities, 
and a splendid agricultural community surrounding 
it. The citizens of Jamestown are almost without 
exception members of the commercial club, and are 
doing much to help in the development of agricul- 
tural resources of the contiguous territory, 

Bismarck the ecxpitol of the state, has a commercial 
club that is unique for a town of 5,000 people. A 
restaurant is connected with the club, and so far 
during the year, the average attendance at the noon- 
day luncheon by members of the club hes been 48. 
This is remarkable, considering the fact, that in 
towns even five or six times larger, business men 
frequently go home to luncheon. The noonday 
luncheons of the Bismarck Commercial Club are in- 
variably attended by committees planning 2nd work- 
ing for the further developments of Bismarck. The 
meeting which the field secretary addressed was in 
many respects the most effective with which he has 
met in any of his travels. More then 100 men were 
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in attendance together with Hon. L. B. Hanna, Zov- 
ernor of the state, and two justices of the supreme 
court. The Bismarck Commercial Club will soon 
move into larger and better quarters, since its rapid 
growth demends this, 


At Williston, the next place visited, the field secre 
tary found a thriving city of about 3,000 people. 
The meeting was held at 10:00 o’clock in the morn- 
ing in one of the theatres of the city, and the stores 
and oifices were generally closed for an hour and 
half to enable the business men to heer about the 
work of the National Chamber. The Commercial 
club of this community is working upon the de- 
velopment of the large clay beds that are rich in 
quality and surround Williston over a wide arez. 


This together with the lignite that forms a splendid . 


fuel, and is contained in immense quantities in the 
Northwestern part of North Dakota, gives the 
commercial club the purpose, that et no distant date, 
it may be able to show some of the largest pot- 
teries in America. 

At Minot the Commercial Club was in process of 
organization, but this did not deter a large 2zudience 
of representative business men from being present 
when the plans and purposes of the National Cham- 
ber were explained. Minot Commercial Club hag en- 
gaged 2n agricultural expert and much is being done 
toward developing the agricultural resourses of the 
state, along the line of diversified farming. 


The Commercial organization at Devil’s Lake is 
an effective body in a bezutiful little city. The sec- 
retary Mr. E. S. Kanner, is planning the work and 
carrying it out along substantial and conservative 
lines. Like other points in North Dakota, the egri- 
cultural resources of the state along the line of di- 
versified and intensive farming are the main ob- 
jects of interest to this organization. 





Grand Forks has a most cepable organization un- 
der the wise and efficient administration of C. W. 
Graves, its secretary, who has done wonders in the 
time in which he has been there. Grand Forks is 
perhaps the most beautiful city in many respects, 
thet the field secretary visited and its beauty is due 
almost entirely to the interest of its people and the 
work of the Commercial Club which has added to the 
bleak prairie those trees and parks that make the 
city most attractive to the eye and most pleasing as 
a place in which to live. 


Fargo, the metropolis of the stete, has a commer- 
cial club that is electric in its work. While Fargo is 
a city of less than 20,000 people, the prosperity of 
its banks indicate prosperity of its city. One bank 
alone has $3,500,000.00 on deposits. The writer does 
not know of any other city of similar size, not in a 
manufacturing center that equals this record. The 
Commercial Club has done much to bring to Farzo a 
number of industries and make it a great distribut- 
ing center for various lines of trade. 


A Southern Trip. 


On May 3rd, the field secretery visited New Or- 
leans, sent there by the President of the National 
Chamber to assist Messrs. Trezevant and Carter in 
the work of re-organization of the Progressive Union, 
and campaigning for new members end a large budg- 
et for expenses. The name of the organization has 
been changed from the Progressive Union to Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. The attempt is being made 
to secure 2,000 members and a budget of $150,000,00 
for expenses. Under the able leedership of Leon C. 
Simon, the president, there is scarcely any doubt but 
that this will be done. 

The field Secretary will visit Birmingham, Mobile, 
Meridian and other points before returning to Chi- 
cago. 


THE NORFOLK CHAMBER. 


Norfolk, Virginia, now has a Chamber of Com- 
merce. A month ago the organization was merely 
talked about and hoped for. Now seventeen hun- 
dred members, the majority of them paying twenty- 
five dollars a year, and pledged for three years, con- 
stitute the Chamber of Commerce that has brought 
together in one body all the aggressive and progres- 
sive forces of the city. . 

This extraordinary result was in a sense spon- 
taneous, for the membership was secured by a can- 
vass of the city on the part of the business men of 
the city, one hundred and fifty of whom gave up 
the forenoons of three days for the purpose. Back 
of this great result, however, lay a great deal of 
patient work and discussion and newspaper public- 
ity relative to the reliability of the men who were 
leading the movement. In connection with this mat- 
ter it is a pleasure to quote from The Manufac- 
turers’ Record. 


The spirit of enthusiasm and of deter- 
mination to make of Norfolk a great city, 
worthy of its splendid situation, has been 
voiced by the voluntary membership of all 
classes of people, including many who 
usually are not counted as factors in a 
work of this kind. An Italian barber sent 
in a request for permission to join the 
Chamber of Commerce, in order that he 
might contribute his money as well 
as enthusiasm to the work of the day. So, 
too, clerks and salesmen, as well as bankers 
and railroad presidents, have all joined in 
the campaign. This means more than the 
mere fact that the Chamber of Commerce 
will have $40,000 or $50,000 a year for its 
work. It means that Norfolk people must 
have at last united in the spirit which can 
accomplish, when wisely guided, anything 
that it undertakes. 

That is the spirit which has made Atlan- 
ta, and Birmingham, and Houston, and 
Jacksonville, and Tampa, and Chattanooga, 
and other places become so conspicuous as 
great leaders in Southern activities. Hence- 
forth Norfolk, if I am not much mistaken, 
will have to be included. in any list of this 
kind. 
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National Chamber Assists, 


From the beginning of the movement, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States had been in 
touch with the project. A Get-together banquet was 
held in Norfolk on April 21st. This was attended 
by three hundred and fifty Norfolk leaders. The 
interest in the affair was shown by the fact that a 
hundred men were turned away for lack of seat- 
ing accommodations. The editor of The Nation’s 
Business was present as representing the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of America and 
devoted the time allotted to him to proving that 
each man owes to his community a service and 
that it is. unreasonable to expect children to be 
patriotic regarding the Nation if those who are 
nearest to them fail to show their patriotism for 
their city. The editor also addressed the students 
of the Maury High School, the pledged canvassers 
at a lunch, and two other organizations while in the 
city. 

The canvass of April 23, 24, and 25 was admirably 
arranged. Every good prospect had been listed and 
arranged on cards so that each group of four can- 
vassers did no crossing of tracks nor interferring 
in the work of another group. The canvassers came 
together at a special lunch each day of the canvass 
and reported progress and dealt with difficulties. 
By Friday, the 25th, fifteen hundred and three mem- 
bers had been pledged. Since that time the number 
has been increased to seventeen hundred. The pres- 
ident of the Norfolk Chamber. of Commerce is F. S. 
Royster, a man well known throughout the South. 
A strong Board of Directors is supporting him in the 
work. A Secretary has not yet been selected. 


NEW ORLEANS CONSOLIDATION. 


From the New Orleans Progressive Union, a body 
that has done most excellent work, is to day spring- 
ing the New Orleans Association of Commerce, a 
body organized with bureaus or departments for the 
carrying On of specialized work. The membership 
and maintenance campaign for the newer organiza- 
tion is not closed yet, having started on Monday, 
May 5, but at the time of going to press the total 
was $55,000 from 2200 members. 

In March the board of directors decided to amend 
the charter of the Progressive Union, changing the 
hame to “Associetion of Commerce,” raising the dues 
from $18.00 to $25.00, putting in a system of multiple 
dues, and dividing the work into departments or 
divisions. Leon C. Simon, the president, had been 
collecting data on these subjects, 

In March Mr. Simon, after action by the board of 
directors, and after consultation with M. B. Treze 
vent, secretary-manager of the Progressive Union, 
asked J. F. Carter, Jr., general secretary of the San 
Antonio Chamber of Commerce to come to New Or 
leans to aid in the re-organization, following which 
he is to take charge of the industrial division. 

April 2 he arrived in New Orleans, and after 24 
hours the entire ceinpaign was laid out. Owing to 
the fact that it was necessary to advertise for 3 
days the proposed amendment of the charter, the 
campaign commenced with thirty days of hard edu- 
cational work in the newspepers. All four of the 
newspapers were enlisted, and scores of columns of 
publicity of an educational nature were used. Co- 
operation, harmony of effort and unity of action were 
preached. 

Letter Writing. 


Forty of the biggest men of New Orleans wrote 
150 personel letters each, thus making a total of 
6,000 letters which were sent to a list of 6,000 pros- 
pects. None of these letters mentioned the Pro 
gressive Union nor the proposed change. They just 
preached the doctrine of co-operation, the need of 
factories, the necessity of tilling the lands, and the 
need of more and better publicity for New Orleans. 
Four days after the mailing of these 6,000 letters, 
the Bozrd of Trade announced it would put on a 
At that time the Board of 
Trade was not cognizant of the plans of the Pro- 
gressive Union, a 

The campaizn of education now changed suddenly. 
and conferences were held, in which the Board of 
Trzde gladly gave offer of their hearty support to 
the new movement of the Association of Commerce. 

The meeting just previous to the amendment of 
the charter was attended by more than 400 of the 
prominent men of New Orleans, and one statistician 
announced that a total of more then $100,000,000 
was. represented in the gathering. This was evidence 
to the officers of the enthusiasm that had been 
created. 


A Poster Campaign. 


On Saturday, May 3 the meeting wes held to 
amend the charter. Mr. Edward F. Trefz. field sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, was present by invitation, and addressed the 
meeting. 

After this meeting eight-sheet posters were dis- 
plaved on hundreds of billbozrds, window cards were 
placed in prominent show windows, and a great num- 
ber of motion picture houses displayed announce- 
ment slides, all telling of the great movement for 
consolidation and co-operation. 

Committee meeting are being held daily at 
9:30 A. M. The committees meet again at 
noon for lunch and “(for report, going the 
rounds of the hotels on all days excepting Saturday 
when they meet at the dining room of the Associa- 
tion of Commerce. At the end of the first week the 
total wes $45,975 The total aimed at is $150,000, 
and there is every promise that it will be reached. 

The six divisions outside of that of general ad- 
ministration are those of Industrial; Publicity: 
‘WVholesale Merchants and Manufecturers; Retail 
Merchants; Real Estate, Land and Immigration; 
and Conventions and Tourists. 
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ATTENTION, COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 






Income Tax Exemptions Do Not Include Commercial Organizations 


The following general letter was mailed from 
the office of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States on May 13. Jt calls for immed 
jute consideration and proper action by each com- 
mercial organization. “The correspondence was 
undertaken because of the conviction that the 
interests of commercial organizations in this 
matter must he safeguarded. 


To All Organization Members of The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America: 


The income tax provisions of the Tariff Bill in 
the form in which it passed the House of Represen-; 
tatives, make commercial organizations subject to 
the tax. There is considerable ground for doubt 
whether this was intentional but it is none the less 
true. Paragraph G of Section II of the Act provides 
in part as follows: 

“That the normal tax hereinbefore imposed upon in- 
dividuals likewise shall be levied, assessed, and paid 
annually upon the entire net income arising or accruing 


from all sources during the preceding calendar year to 
every corporation, joint-stock company or association, 
and every insurance company, organized in the United 


no matter how created or organized, but not in- 
cluding partnerships; * * * Provided, however, That 
nothing in this section shall apply to labor, agricultural, 
or horticultural organizations, or to mutual savings banks 
not having a capital stock represented by shares, or to 
fraternal beneficiary societies, orders, or associations 
operating under the lodge system, and providing for the 
payment of life, sick, accident, and other benefits to the 
members of such societies, orders or associations and 
dependents of such members, nor to domestic building 
and loan associations, nor to cemetery companies, or- 
ganized and operated exclusively for the mutual benefit 


States, 


of their members, nor to any corporation or association 
organized and operated exclusively for religious, chari- 
table, or educational purposes, no part of the net income 
of which inures to the benefit of any private stock- 


holder or individual.”’ 


Commercial Organizations would be taxed upon the 


balance carried over to the new year as the bill 
provides that net income shall be ascertained by de- 


ducting from gross income. 
““* * * (first all the ordinary and necessary expenses 
paid within the year out of income in the maintenance 


and operation of its business and properties, including 
rentals or other payments required to be made as a 
condition to the continued use or possession of property; 
(second) all losses actually sustained within the year 
and not compensated by insurance or otherwise, including 
a reasonable allowance for depreciation by use, wear 
and tear of property, if any * * *” 

The exemptions above noted seem to make it clear 
that the general purpose was to tax associations or- 
ganized for profit and to exempt those organized to 
promote the general interest and good of the com- 
munity, to which class most commercial organizations 
belong, but through an inadvertence or otherwise, 
they have not been included in the list of exempt 
organizations 








In the interest of the commercial associations of 
the United States a letter has been filed with the 
Senate Finance Committee, before whom the Tariff 
Bill is now pending, requesting that ‘commercial 
organizations not organized for profit” be included in 
the list of organizations exempt from the income tax. 
Copy of this letter is herewith inclosed. 

You are requested to support this action by im 
mediately communicating with your Senator and Rep- 
resentatives asking them to favor this exemption. 

Prompt action is essential to success. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
ELLIOT H. GOODWIN, 
Secretary. 


Letter to Senator Simmons. 


Hon, F. M. Simmons, 

Chairman, Finance Committee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 

We respectfully ask chat your Committee consider 
an amendment to the Tariff Bill (H. R. 3321) which 
will exempt from the provisions of the income tax 
in Section II of said bill commercial organizations not 
organized for profit. 

Paragraph G of Section II in providing that the 
income tax shall apply to corporations, joint stock 
companies and associations, and insurance companies, 
makes specific exemption from the tax in the cases of 
labor, agricultural or horticultural organizations, 
mutual savings banks ........ , fraternal beneficiary 
BOOICUIO€ 2.0 6 6cds; domestic building and loan as- 
sociations, cemetery companies ........, corporations 
or associations organized and operated exclusively 
for religious, charitable, or educational purposes, no 
part of the net income of which inures to the benfit 
of any private stockholder or individual 

We are led to believe that the omission of civic 
and commercial organizations from the list of as- 
sociations that are not to be subject to the tax was due 
to inadvertence, not intention. This would indeed 
seem to be an inference to be drawn from a reading 
of the income tax section as a whole and the list 
of organizations having similar purposes which are 
to be exempt from its provisions. It is worthy of note 
that civic and commercial organizations are not sub- 
ject to the corporation tax established by the Tariff 
Act of August 5, 1909, as Section 38 of that Act pro- 
vided that the tax should apply to ‘‘every corporation, 
joint-stock company or association, organized for 
profit and having a capital stock represented by 
shares.” 

Certain persons have stated it as their belief that 
civic and commercial organizations would not be 
subject to the tax because included in the classifica- 





REFERENDUM No. 


On the Question of 





tions of corporations or associations “organized and 
operated exclusively for religious, charitable, or edu 
cational purposes,” and that this may ount for 


their omission as specifically exempt. In this 
however, we desire to urge upon the Committe 
our belief, based upon consideration of cases, that the 
civic and commercial organizations could not be held 
to be “organized and operated exclusively for relig 
ious, charitable or educational purpose 

Whether the omission of commercial organiza- 
tions not organized for profit from the list of those 
exempt from the income tax was intentional or not 
we submit that they should be exempted from the 
tax. The commercial organization of present 
day is not organized for selfish purpos and per 
forms broad, patriotic, and civie functions. Indeed, 
it is one of the most potent forces in each com- 
munity for the improvement of physical and social 


conditions. While its original rea being is 
commercial advancement, it is not in the narrow 
sense of advantage to the individual but in the broad 
sense of buliding up the trade and commerce of the 
community as a whole and with the fullest recognt 
tion of the facts that cannot permanently 
prosper at the expense of other classes and that what 
is expended in improving the city in which it is 
situated and the conditions of its inhabitants will in- 
evitably redound to the benefits of its commercial 
interests. 

Such organizations, therefore, bear 
communities in which they are 


on for 


business 


2. relation tothe 
situated similar to 


those of savings banks, charitable and educational 
associations, to the upbuilding of which they devote 
considerable attention and money, and othe whose 


exemption from taxation is provided for in the bill. 
To tax their income or the surplus of their resources 
over expenditure at the end of a calendar year is 
simply to lesson their ability for public usefulness. 
The business men who make up their membership are 
subject to the tax. The dues that they pav annually 
to those associations performing services which are in 
the main of a public character are in a sense a tax. 
For the above reasons we respectfully ask that your 
Committee amend the bill by inserting “commercial 
organizations not organized for profit” in the list 
of corporations and associations in Paragrph G that 
are to be exempt from the income tax. <A formal 
brief covering the legal points involved will be filed 
with your Committee in the next few days. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


ELLIOT H. GOODWIN, 
Secretary. 
Secretaries are requested to communicate immediately 
with their Senators and Representatives, requesting that 
“commercial organizations not organized for profit’’ be in- 
cluded in the list of exemptions from the income tax. 
. . ~a" 
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Placing on the Appropriation for Enforcement of Antitrust Laws a Prohibition of Its Use for 
the Prosecution of Labor and Agricultural Combinations 


The above Referendum was mailed on April 
30th to all organizations, at that time members 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United Stat- 
es of America. 

It was sent out by authority of the directors, 
who passed the following resolutions at the meet- 
ing of April 24 and 25. 

“Resolved, that it is the sense of this board that 
the provision in the sundry civil bill now before the 
United States Senate preventing the use of any part 
of the appropriation for the “enforcement of anti- 
trust laws” in the prosecution of special classes is a 
violation of the fundamental principle of equity and 
law enforcement. We object to the principle of hav- 
ing Congress exempt from prosecution any class of 
possible offenders under any law, toward which this 
provision is in our opinion a definite step and we 
respectfully protest against its enactment into law. 

Resolved, that the above resolution be transmitted 
immediately to the members of this chamber with 
the request that they express their opinions of this 
Proposed law and communicate their action to the 
President and Senate of the United States and also 
report the action taken to the General Secretary of 
the Chamber. 


The exact wording of the clause in the Sundry Civ- 
il Appropriation Bill to which these resolutions re- 
fer is as follows: 


“Enforcement of Antitrust Laws: For 
the Enforcement of Antitrust Laws, includ- 
ina not exceeding $10,000 for salaries of 
necessary emolovees at the seat of Gov- 
ernment, $300,000; Provided, however. that 
no part of this money shall be spent in the 
prosecution of any organization or individ- 
ual for entering into any combination or 











agreement having in view the increasing of 
wages, shortening of hours or bettering 
the conditions of labor, or for any act done 
in furtherance thereof, not in itself unlaw- 
ful: Provided further, that no part of this 
appropriation shall be exnended for the 
prosecution of producers of farm products 
and associations of farmers who cooperate 
and organize in an effort to and for the 
purpose to obtain and maintain a fair and 
reasonable price for their products.’”’ 


This clause appeared in the Sundry Civil Appro- 
priation Bill of the last session of Congress (H. R 
28775), and wes the cause for the veto of that bill 
by President Taft on March 4, 1913. 


Organizations Should Act. 

The Sundry Civil Bill referred to has received the 
approval of the House of Representatives and of the 
Senate without amendment affecting the above clause 
and is now in conference concerning other matters. 
It has been stated that President Wilson will attach 
his signature though there may be associated with it 
an expression of opinion regarding the clause which 
has formed the basis of Referendum Number 3. What" 
ever may be the outcome, all organizations having 
the Referendum before them are requested to place 
their opinions on record in this oflice in order that 
by the decision of the membership, the Directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States may be 
guided as to future action. The reason for this request 
is found in the fact that the question will come up 
again because the clause objected to is in foree for 
one year only. 

Summary of Discussion. 

The Directors urge upon the members that the 
subject be discussed in all its bearings. Important 
discussions relative to the Bill appear in the Con- 
gressional Record of May 5, 6, and 7. Wherever the 
officials of en organization can devote the time to a 








-brought up the question of the effect of 


complete reading of these discussions, such research 
is recommended. In brief, the discussions show that 
there is much difference of opinion in the Senate as 
to the effect of the clause and as to the original in- 
tent of the Sherman Antitrust Law, passed in 1890. 
Senator Cummins of Iow2 regarded the indirect 
method of affecting the powers of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Law as bad and felt it best to object to the in 
clusion of such an important change in the Appro 
priation Bill. Senator Hollis of New Hampshire was 
clezr in his opinion as to the clause being class legis- 
lation, but nevertheless found nothing objectionable 
on that score. Senator Hughes of New Jersey 
the clause 
and stated that what is needed is direct amendment 
of the Sherman Law to carry out the original inten- 
tions of thet Law; but that the clause in the Sundry 
Civil Bill would serve as far as possible to show the 
attitude of Congress without standing in the way of 
the Department of Justice in reaching offenders un 
der the Law. 
Clause Indefinite. 

There was during the discussion, a feeling on the 
part of several Senators that the clause meant noth- 
ing definite, since the Department of Justice under 
other appropriations was in no way hindered from 
proceeding against infractions of the Sherman Anil- 
trust Law. The discussions also led to the conclus- 
ion that there is no sharp definition possible under 
the Sherman [Law as it at present stands on the Stat- 
ute Books relative to those acts which are in re- 
striction of trade and those acts which are directed 
towards producing a better social condition. It was 
thought that secondary boycotts, or sympathetic 
strikes, could not be regarded in the same category 
with industrial trusts. 

Some discussion took place relative to the words 



























“not in itself unlawful,” appearing in the above 
quotation of the clause in question. 

It was stated that a violation of the Sherman Law 
is unlawful, therefore the words were meaningless. 
Certain Democratic Senatorg argued in this connec- 
tion that no labor union should be interfered with in 
anything undertaken by it except such acts as are 
unlawful under the Sherman Act. In the closing 
discussion it appeared to be clearly the conviction 
of certain Senators that a clearer case could be 
made out against agricultural associations relative 
to the restriction of trade than could be made against 
labor unions. 

The leading argument against the proviso can be 
summed up in the following words.—It is an attempt 
which, if successful, results in weakening a law 
which declares certain actions to be criminal, and 
this weakening of the law is undertaken by an in- 
direct effort through an appropriation bill that will 
so far as such appropriation is concerned, make the 
law unenforceable. 

In view of the above statements, and the opportun- 
ity which exists for differences of opinion relative to 
this important subject, the Directors of the Chamber 
emphatically urge all constituent members to give 
the subject study and to place themselves on record 
through the regular Referendum method. 


Chronology of Labor Amendments to Sherman Act. 


March 24, 1890, Senators Teller, George and Hickok 
pointed out that bill will apply to labor organizations. 

March 25, Senator Morgan pointed out that such a 
measure should apply to labor combinations. 

March 25, Senator Sherman, in Committee of the Whole 
proposed amendment drawn by Senator George: 

“Provided, That this act shall not be construed to 
apply to any arrangements, agreements, or combinations 
between laborers made with the view of lessening the 
number of hour of labor or of increasing their wages, 
nor to any arrangements, agreements, or combinations 
among persons engaged in horticulture or agriculture 
made with the view of enhancing the price of agricul- 
tural or horticultural products,” 


THE NATION'S BUSINESS 


Referendum No. 3 (Continued) 


Senator Aldrich proposed 
agreements of labor 


amendment de- 
organizations, as 


March 25, 
fining acts and 
follows: 

“That this 
declare unlawful combinations or 
a view, or whieh tend by means other than a reduction 
of the wages of labor, to lessen the cost of production 
or to reduce the price of any of the necessaries of life, 
nor to the combinations or associations made with a 
view or which tend to increase the earnings of persons 
engaged in any useful employment.’ 

March 26, Senator Sherman opposed the’ Aldrich amend- 
ment, declaring: 

“In my judgment this amendment practic: uly 
away the substantial elements of the whole bill.’ 

March 26. Sherman amendment agreed to without de- 
bate. 

March 27, the Senate considered ail amendments made 
in Committee of the Whole and debate evidences plainly 
that many amendments agreed to in Committee of the 
Whole were objectionable, and Senator Edmunds points 
out that as the bill is now reported back to the Senate 
from Committee of the Whole— 

“Every part of this whole thing, text and amendments 

it does not make the least difference which—is open 
to motions to strike out and insert and every other 
available motion. Therefore no Senator can be gotten 
into a trap, as it might be called, or be misled in re- 
spect of losing any right to propose to change the bill, 
to leave something out, or put something in anywhere in 
it from top to bottom; * ss 4 

March 27, On this date Senator Edmunds sharply op- 
poses the proposal to exempt labor combinations from 
the bill, and debates with Senators Hoar, and George, 
Senator Hoar making extended argument and Senator 
George interposing various questions. After Senator 
Edmund's concluding speech the question of exempting 
labor combinations is not again raised. 

It is to be observed that Senator Sherman’s amendment 
exempting labor combinations, agreed to in Committee 
of the Whole, was never adopted by the Senate. The 
Sherman act passed both houses, June 20, 1890. 


act shall not be construed to apply to or to 
associations made with 


fritters 


Later Amendment Efforts. 


Amendment exempting labor organizations adopted by 
House June 2, 1900, and failing in Senate. 

“Thut nothing in this act shall be soconstrued as to 
apply to labor unions or other labor organizations orga- 
nized for the purpose of regulating wages, hours of la- 
bor, or other conditions under which labor is to be per- 
formed.” Amendment referred to Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


February 21, 1901, Senate considered motion to relieve 
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Senate Committee on Judiciary from further 
tion of amendments to Sherman <Aet. 
Senator Hoar, debating this proposal, 
ing statement February 21, 1901: 
“There is a further provision that no labor organization 
or association shall be liable under the act to which this 
is an addition. I gave, as chairman «¢ the committee, 
several full hearings to the representatives of the labor 


considera- 


made the follow- 


organizations of the country who were interested in pro- 
moting this legisiation and also to the representatives 
of that great organization, the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, and they agreed with me, all of them, 
that these objections were well taken and that the legis- 


lation ought not to pass 

Senator Hoar then proposed the 
as a substitute: 

“Section 4. That nothing in said act shall be so con- 
strued as to apply to any action or combinations, other- 
Wise lawful, of trade unions or other labor organizations, 
so far as such action or combination shall be for the 
purpose of regulating wages, hours of labor, or other 
conditions meee Which labor is performed, without vio- 
lence or interfering with the lawful rights of any person.”’ 

Senator Spooner, in debate February 21, 1901, made 
the following statement about action on labor amendment 
in Senate Judiciary Committee 

‘This bill passed the House. After it was reported by 
the Senator from Massachusetts to the committee, with 
every clause of it striken out which came from the House, 
except the proposed amendment as to labor organizations, 
we had three meetings of that committee devoted to no 
other subject, at which we talked over as lawyers do 
and as lawyers should, the constitutional phases of this 
legislation frankly and fairly; and I have not heard any 
man, With perhaps one exception, in that committee ex- 
press his approval of this bill—only one.”’ 


folowing amendment 


Senator Edmund’s Views. 


Senator Edmund’s statement of purpose of 
Act in Chicago Inter-Ocean, Noy mber 21, 1892: 

“It is intended to, and I think it will, cover every form 
of combination that seeks in any way to interfere with 
and restrain free competition, whether it be capital in the 
form of combinations, railroad pools, or agree- 
ments, or labor through the form of boycotting organiza- 
tions that say a man shall not earn his bread unless he 
joins this or that society. Both are wrong, both are 
crimes, and indietable under the antitrust law.”’ 

The first application of the Sherman Act to a labor 
combination, appearing in the courts, was in the following 
year in the case of United States vs. Workmen's Amal- 
gamated Council of New Orle ins (Circuit Court, Eastern 
Dist. 54 Fed., 994, Mar. 25, 1893). 


Sherman 


trusts, 


Various Senatorial Opinions In Debate 


SENATOR HOLLIS of New Hampshire. 


of Justice for 


this specific purpose, it pro- 


SENATOR ROOT of New York. 


proceed, even if it is desirable .o treat the 


vides that it must not be, used for prose- employer and the empl yed differently, so 
“IT should much prefer that this wrong cutions in certain cases -Mr. Shafroth. “How will this present itself to the multi- far as Ce mbinations in restraint of trade are 
should be righted by direct amendment. Congressional Record, May %, page 1263. tude of our citizens not included in these concerned. The fair, open, and just way is 
I think that would be better; but I am go- exempted classes? Where will be the to amend the Sherman Act directly and not 
: - : fillingness to abide by the law; where through the cire or aR ee 
ing to take relief just as soon as the op SENATOR GALLINGER of New Hampshire. wi : . 2 B law, ‘ zh he cirecumlocution of restricting 
portunity arises by passing the law as it P will be the confidence in the justice of the the use of an appropriation.’’-—Mr. Town- 
stands. I say we should give to the law “While I confess to some difficulty in in- law; where will be the sense obligation send, Congressional Record, May 5, page 
department our policy in this regard. They | terpreting the exact language of the bill, I | ‘© the law because it is law on the part of | 1062. 
will understand our purpose to repeal this | am entirely clear in the conviction that it these multitudes of American citize eo SENATOR CLAPP of Minnesota. 
court-made amendment as soon as we Can is a discrimination, and that it proposes to find themselves constrained against doin 
properly do so under the rules. We shall exempt from the operation of a general ire: a eraomente, Soe = agg ri Pi Be aa A | | ‘‘We declare in the Sherman Act the prin- 
notify the law department that we are not statute certain organizations in the United tivelihooe ! _— other ¢ get permittec ie ciple of freedom of trade. We adopted that 
in favor of enforcing the antitrust law even States. It seems to me that a statute deal- violate the law for the same_ purpose: as the test to determine 


if it may technically be applied to associ- 


ations ct farmers and laborers. We shall 
let them know that they are to point their 
activities at the real objects which were 


intended when the law was passed.’’—Mr. 


ing with a great question, such as the Sher- 
man antitrust law does, should have univer- : : i Lap sige he 9 
sal application, and that if it is not good and to the law, to create a feeling that it is ple is still embodied in the law, 
wise legislation the original statute should 
be amended, and that we should not under- 


How can we fail to create 
justice; 


right for 
exercise the same 


men themselves to assert and to 
freedom that 


sense of in- 
how can we fail to create opposition 


is given to 


. whether 
ath ns and agreements were 
lawful. That is still the test. 


combin- 
lawful or un- 

That princi- 
and who 
shall Suy, So long as it is the test, so long 
as it is embodied in the law, that any part 


Hollis, Congressional Record, May 6, page | take to amend it through an appropriation their neighbors?’ —Mr. Rak. Congression- | of the people of the United States shall be 
1071. bill such as is ‘now under comateretian. - al Record, May 7, page 1260. | approved in disregarding it and violating 
—Mr. Gallinger. Congressional Record, May | it? Mr. Clapp. Congressional Record, 

SENATOR SHAFROTH of Culorade. 5, page 1062. SENATOR BORAH of Idaho. | May 7, page 1259. 


“Senators seem to forget that the limita- 
tion, even if this be considered a limita- 
tion, is controlled by the words ‘‘not in it- 
self unlawful.’’ That makes the appropri- 
ation available for any crime committed 
in furtherance of the combination. Nearly 
every Senator has admitted that the Sher- 
man Act ought to be amended by exempt- 


away 





and farmers’ 
and with the 


SENATOR MARTIN of Virginia. 


“This proposed amendment does not take 
from the Department of 


“What is the necessity 


Justice the 


provision in the bill at all? 
pose we leave it out of the ; 
there is nothing obligatory upon the Exec- this 


of putting the 
* * 


bill entirely; 


* 


SENATOR THOMAS of Colorado. 
‘T have 


Sup- 
no doubt & the 
statute was ‘nacted 


world that when 
everyone Was 


power to prosecute the labor organizations utive Department to use any part of these justified in drawing the conclusion that it 
unions with the other funds funds for the ‘purpose of prosecuting this did not and was not designed to comprise 
regular staff of the depart- class of combines. View it as we will, it within its terms the organizations which 


ing the combinations of laborers and of ment if violations of the law occur. They has no other object or purpose apparently are interested in this proviso; and yet, to 
farmers. If the proviso is simply an ex- have a perfect right to do it, and it is their than that of establishing a bad precedent my mind, it is somewhat remarkable that 
pression of the opinion of Congress as to | duty to do it; but I say that when the De- of, by indirection, seeming to except from this is so, for its language admits of no 
the matter, what harm can arise in express- | partment of Justice sees that the chief ob- the law a class of people who are in com- other than the interpretation which the 
ing it? This provision as it stands, having Je ctive noi of Congress is combinations of bination as organized laborers and as farm- courts have applied to it; and, however 


capital, 


passed the House and received the approval 
will bestow 


of the Committee on Appropriations, in my 
judgment should be approved by the Senate. 

“This provision is in accordance with a 
very common practice. Congress has a per- 
fect right, when it makes an appropriation, 
to limit the uses of the appropriation, and 
that is all that has been done in this case. 
In addition to the amounts appropriated for 
the Department of Justice in all its rami- 
fications of business, the bill proposes to ap- 
propriate a specified sum of $300,000, for the 
enforcement of the antitrust law. In giv- 
ing this additional sum to the Department 


General; it 


PERMANENT TARIFF COMMISSION. 


The business men of the country agree that in re- 
sponse to the pledges given the people, the new ad- 
ministration should revise the tariff without delay, 
to the end that it may be more equitable. The fact 
is recognized, however, that consideration of the tar- 
iff problem which has concerned the country for so 
many years should be conducted upon scientific bus- 
iness-like ascertaining of facts, and action based on 
those facts. It is the belief of business men that the 
errors of the past should not be repeated; that, coin- 
cident with the enactment of new tariff laws there 
should be created a permanent tariff commission, in 
erder that future tariff changes may be based upon 
knowledge of world conditions as well as domestic 
demands, and not merely upon a desire for change.— 
The Nation’s Business.—April 15. 


On April 30, the referendum relative to a 
Permanent Tariff Commission was mailed. 

Though all members have 45 days or until 
about the middle of June to record their votes, 
thirty-four organizations have already reported 
their decision in the prescribed form. One 
hundred and twenty votes have been cast. 


General discussion among Congressmen and 
editorial expressions throughout the nation, 
show that three ideas are taking form. 


The first is that the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department ‘of 
Commerce shall act on the powers given to it 
and undertake Tariff research and place its find- 
ings at the disposal of the nation, just as 
other Bureaus of the Government do. The 


trust law.” 
Record, May 


Ido not think it is likely 
much care or attention on these 


great combinations of capital. 
that it is an 


Justice for the 


4, 





that they ers. 
that standpoint if we are 








objection raised to this would appear to be 
found in the fact that Congress seems to pay 
but slight heed to the researches of Government 
bureaus and usually seems to prefer independent 
investigation. This attitude possibly arises fron 
the opinion that Government employees could 
be expected to carry out orders, which in them- 
selves might be biased and colored. 

The second idea is that a Tariff Commission 
should be appointed by the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives and 
become part of its machinery. The objection to 
Bureau research would lie even more strongly 
against a commission merely an adjunct of a com- 
mittee whose political complexion would change 
from time to time. 

The third idea is that on which the Directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America are proceeding, by au- 
thority of the annual meeting. The basis of 
the commission has been submitted to referen- 
dum in the following manner: 


Organization of Commission. 


1. That the appointment of the commission, fol- 
lowing the usual procedure, be vested in the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

1. That the Commission be composed of experts 
to be appointed by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

2. That in order to make the commission an ef- 
fective administrative body the number of commis- 
sioners should be limited, preferably not more than 
five. 


I presume that we can regard it from 
give it any 





much we may disagree 
ions, how 


with judicial opin- 
ever much we may protest against 


ininor organizations until they suppress the effect at all.’’ Mr. Borah. Congressional their injustice, they are binding upon us 
I do not say Record, May 5, page 1065. all, the high and the low, the rich and the 

instruction to the Attorney poor, until they shall have been changed 

not. [ do not say it takes SENATOR TOWNSEND of Michigan. by succeeding opinions or by properly en- 

away from him his power, for it does not. acted legislation. It is therefore the law, 
It simply forbids him to use this particular “It is a vain thing, so far as the enforce- as judicially construed, that these organi- 
money and leaves him free to use any other ment of tha antitrmst act against the or- zations are included within the phraseology 
money appropriated for the Department of ganizations sought to be exempted is con- of the antitrust act, in consequence of 
purpose of prosecuting acts cerned. There are other funds which the which indirect attempts to exempt them 

which he considers in violation of the anti- Department of Justice can use to enforce seem to me to be almost beyond the power 
Mr. Martin. Congressional this law impartially. The proposed action of Congress.’’—Mr. Thomas. Congression- 

page 1266. is not the most direct and honest way to al Reeord, May 7, page 1261 


3. That the term of office of members of the com- 
mission should be sufficiently long to give the board 
stability and permanency, preferably six years, and 
the terms of members should expire in rotation as in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


4. That a provision should be made for minority 
representation as in the case of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, where not more than three of 
the five members shall be of one party. 


Powers of Commission. 


1. To gather, investigate, and tabulate technical 
and statistical facts of all kinds pertinent to the 
tariff schedules, both in this and other countries. 

2. The reports of the commission should be con- 
fined to ascertained facts and should exclude recom- 
mendations unless called for by the body having pow- 
er to institute tariff legislation. The information 
secured by the commission should be available to 
either house of Congress and to the President. 


AMERICAN COMMISSION ABROAD. 


At the April meeting of the Board of Directors the 
Secretary reported that, with the approval of Pres- 
ident Wheeler, John L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala., had 
been designated to represent this Chamber on the 
American Commission to study the Buropeen Sys- 
tems of Co-operative Rural Credit but that Mr. Kaul 
would not be able to join the Commission until the 
latter part of May. 


Mr. Simmons suggested that Mr. Charles O. Gill, 


already @ delegate on the American Commission, be 
also appointed to represent this Chamber. 

It was VOTED that the question of additional ap- 
pointments on the Commission be left to the Presi- 
dent with power and he authorized the appointment 
of Mr. Charles O. Gill. 
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Interview with Hon. William B. Wilson 
Secretary of Labor 

“Capital and Labor are partners. The Department of Labor is to prove 
a promoter of industrial peace. | hese are direct quotations from a state- 
ment made by Hon. William 6. Wilson, Secretary of labor, relative to 
the newly organized Federal Department which he controls. | 

Questions put to Mr. Wilson by the Editor of THE NATION'S BUSINESS, 
led to replies clearly detining the opinion of Mr. Wilson as to the great 
service which the Department of y and can render in the future 
business affairs of the Nation. Secretary Wilson is a man of peculiar 
mental sincerity and and he regards the Department of 
Labor as being built for all time and not merely as temporary in its in- 
‘luences, or called upon to deal with transient expedients of adjustment 
between capital and labor. . . 

Relative to the Department of Labor, Secretary Wilson said: 

“We have scarcely started; we are in the formative stage; our duties 
are assigned to us in the organic act. But one of these duties, namely, 
“promoting the welfare of the wage earners of the United States” is so 
general in scope that it will very naturally lead to several lines of endeavor 
not now anticipated. As for the specific duties assigned to the Department, 
i regard that as most important which deals with our right to act as a 
mediator in labor disputes and to appoint conciliators, if 1 may so describe 
them. This is what makes me feel that the Department of Labor is intended 
tc promote industrial peace. I see in the scope of the Department a future 
of service that will undoubtedly cause it to be ranked high in the opinion of 
the Nation. 


Irabor ma 


ser1ousness 


Vital Mutual Relations. 


Capital without labor is ineffective. 
Labor without capital is idle. Capital is an inanimate thing. It represents 
the accumulation of the unconsumed product of previous labor. On the 
other hand, capital is the means by which labor can live until the products 
of its efforts can be realized on. Capital, the inanimate thing, can produce 
nothing except by providing opportunity for labor. Therefore, capital and 
labor to be effective, must serve each other. 

This leads naturally to an important statement, the force of which 
is sometimes overlooked. As capital and labor each must serve the other, 
then each must have voice in determining the terms of partnership. It 1s 
here that we have had trouble in the past. In our disputes we have con- 
fused the meaning of the words “mutual” and “identical.” The interests 
of capital and labor are mutual—they are not identical. They are mutual 
in seeking the greatest production by the expenditure of a given amount of 
effort. It is only when it comes to a division of what has been produced 
that their interests diverge. 

Here is where the opportunity exists in this country for these two 
mutual interests to sit down in the council chamber of judgment and work 
out a division that has regard for the proper rights of each. Consequently, 
1 look forward with great assurance to the future of this Department. It 
must tend toward industrial peace. Mutual understanding depends upon 
mutual explanations. The duty of this Department will not lie in the direc- 
tion of deciding difficult questions, but rather in the direction of bringing 
together those whose interests are mutual and who will therefore gain by 
Leing brought together. . 

It seems wise for me to emphasize that this Department is not bound 
to favor any and every scheme that may be brought under its notice. As 
{ said before, we are not to decide; we are to bring together. The Depart- 


Capital and labor are partners. 
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ment is not built for today. It is built for all time and therefore must plan, 
not merely for the immediate gain, but also for the permanent welfare of the 
workers. 

‘Problem of Labor’s Equivalent. 

As I see it, the average thinking man, who contemplates for a moment 
the difficulties under which labor has carried forward its tasks in the ; "st, 
would concede the truth of the general statement “every man 1s entitled to 
the full social equivalent of what he produces.” The problem, however, 1s 
to arrive at that figure, and it is in such direction that conciliation and dis- 
cussion will render their great services. [Let me illustrate the problem by 
drawing attention to a finished locomotive as it stands on the rails ready 
for service. That locomotive is the collective result of the activities ot 
nearly all elements of organized society. The man tn the ore beds, the miner 
of coal and producer of limestone and feldspar, only touch the side of the 
raw material. The organized efficiency of the blast furnace, the intricate 
labor of the foundry, the vision of the inventor, all find a meeting place in that 
construction of mechanical skill. But I have not touched at all upon the 
isterest of the educator, of all those along the way who had to do with the 
labor of production. I have not referred to the minister who looked aiter 
the spiritual interests of all those who had any task to perform in connection 
with this finished product. When all these are included, I still have made 
no reference to the farmer, who through his performance of social duty has 
rendered it possible for those who labor in mechanical lines to live on food 
raised far outside their home town. Then as the link of all these apparentiy 
unrelated activities comes our transportation system. How can it be possible 
for us to blind our eyes to the fact that every finished product is the result 
of an interplay of social functions, touching every phase of society? Thus 
arises the complicated question as to what is the full social equivalent of 
what a man produces. 

The modern industrial method is too complicated for. any man or set 
of men to decide that a solution of all trouble has been found. Therefore, 
I look forward over the future of the Department of Labor as a means of 
helping to bring nearer year by year the goal of complete social justice. 
This surely must be the ideal of those who regard humanity as something too 
sacred for selfish exploitation. 


Labor Not Alone by Muscle. 


What I have said relative to the locomotive as a type illustrative of the 
activities necessary to produce one result, leads me to state most emphatically 
that labor is the producer of all wealth, but to add with equal emphasis that 
muscular labor is not the only form of labor. The influence of the mental 
concept must not be lost to sight ; the productivity of labor as affected by man- 
agement ; the foreseeing of a machine in the mind of the inventor; all these 
things it seems to me represent labor. 

One of the greatest services that can be rendered by the Nation to labor 
of the muscular kind is in the direction of efficiency and that is why during 
my Congressional life I gave whatever support | could to the subject ot 
vocational education. I am glad to see that the Page Bill has been re- 
introduced and to know that the friends of vocational education are striving 
to bring into it some changes that may produce prompter action on the part 
of Congress. But whatever Congress in its wisdom may do, the fact remains 
that the greatest strength to come to our nation is in the direction of efficient 
life on the part of the majority. Our high schools are pri ducing students 
for colleges and for professional life. They are only a small proportion of 
the student force of America. Those who do not reach high school are the 
vast majority. It is of that vast majority that society must think in order 
that the lives of the many may become efficient. I strongly favor federal 
funds being placed at the disposal of those states that will contribute similar 
funds to produce an educational change which is essential, now that our 
nation has taken on a distinctly manufacturing type of development. 

Hopeful of The Future. 

As one who came to America in childhood, led by parents who saw in 
America a land of hope, I share in common with others some apprehension 
at the apparent loss of simplicity in our national life. Yet I must hold to the 
hopeful belief that ultimately there will be restored to this country some of the 
simplicity that once characterized it and which preceded our artificial lines of 
social cleavage. We gain nothing by the separation of classes. We lose the 
common touch. I am confident that simple democracy will increasingly 
commend itself to American thought as a means of holding us together | 


. >: as 
a Nation, strong in our respect for mutual rights and for individual hones.’ 
SOCIAL LEGISLATION 

In a letter addressed to President Wil- Providing in the immigration act for men 
son, and bearing 3,800 signatures of men '! eXamiuition of immigrants by alienists 
and women who are representative of iy ag iy Ba eee ol immigrants : 
many religious and social reform or- snd matrons to ace haga ro afl com 
ganizations, the bills were enumerated Providing a hospital ship for American 
which the President was asked to cail to “°cP Set fishermen 
the attention of the special session of ,,Previding for the betterment of the cor 
. ¢ - - . E ditions of American seamen 
Congress with his recommendation far erp ree mageR 
enactment. ‘ails Sine Megedatiee at cme adie Sioa 

The principles underlying these social Abolishing the contract convict laboi 
reform measures rather than the specific system by restricting interstate commerce 


provisions of any one of the bills, the in 
letter states, are urged upon the atten- 
tion of the President and Congress. 


prison-made goods. 


Point to His Message. 
Legislation Wanted. 


The particular legislation enumerated 
follows: 


The letter to the President, calling at 
tention to the legislation desired, asks 
him to take up the questions advanced, 


Providing compensation for federal em- on the basis of the following extract 
ployes suffering injury or occupational dis-|from his inaugural address: 
eases in the course of their employment. 

Providing compensation for employes ii “This is no sentimental duty. The firm 
interstate commerce suffering injury in the! basis of government is justice, not pits 
course of their employment. | These are matters of justice. There can be 


Harmonizing conflicting court decisions in| no 
different states by giving the state itse} 
the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Establishing the eight-hour day for women 
employed in certain occupations in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. singly cope with. Society must see to it 

Co-ordinating the federal health activities} that it does not itself crush or weaken or 
and strengthening the public health service.’damage its own constituent parts,”’ 


equality of opportunity, the first es 
sential of justice in the body politic, if men 
and women and children be not shielded in 
their lives, their very vitality, from the con 
sequences of great industrial and social pro 
cesses Which they cannot alter, control or 
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Harvard Announces Course for Commercial Secretaries 


In this issue of Lhe Nation’s Business, we are 
pleased to set forth in some detail the course ot 


study for commercial secretaries chat the Grad- 
uate School of LBusiness Administration of Har- 
vard University has decided upon. ‘Lhe course 


will cover two full years and will be open to 
college graduates only. Students may enter this 
fall. 

Lhe Harvard course 1s set forth in suthcient 
detail to show its value. 


First Year. 
Business Law 
Accounting 
Commercial Organization 
Industrial organization One term 
Business statistics a 
Work and methods of trade bodies 


Two terms 
” 


” 


” 


Municipal governmeut Two terms 
tailroad organization One term 
investments me 
(Five full course to be selected from 
this list under the direction of the Dean's 
vllice.) 
Second Year. 

Problems in trade body management Two terms 
Lusiness policy One term 


Two terms 


” 


Corporation finance 
rhe railroad and the shipper 
(The abuve four courses are required.) 
Commercial organization (advanced) Two terms 
Foreign trade One term 
Kuropean trade is 
South American Trade 
(The above four courses are electives.) 
One Course Outlined. 

In the above schedule of courses, there will be 
found in the first year “Work end Methods of Trade 
Bodies.” The scope of this course is here fully out- 
lined, 


” 


1. Organization of trade bodies 


a. American organizations. 
Trading bodies. 
Non-trading bodies. 
The activities of American trade 
bodies. 
The possibilities for development 
of work and service. 
b. European organizations. 
British, German, Belgian, French, 
Austrian and others. 
The Federation movement, 


Public work of commercial bodies 


to 


a. Supervision of trading. 
Inspection, ware-house, vigilance 
work. 
b. Fostering of city development. 
Commercial. 

Commercial and industrial 
surveys, securing new in- 
dustries, Bettering old 
industries, railway rate 
activity, internal trans- 
portation problems. 

Physical. 

City planning, civic better- 
ment, public health, chari- 
ties, 

General, 

IcXducational work, adver- 
tising, mediation. 

ec. Other lines of*activity. 


5. Operation methods 


Staff organization, 
Office administration. 
Staff relations with the members. 
The power of the organization. 
Enthusiasm, loyalty, team work. 
Securing full powers from the or- 
ganization. 

Directing the powers of the or- 
ganization. 

Conserving the powers of the or- 
ganization. 

Working tormations. 

Publicity. 


4. Committee work 


Committee organization. 

Committee operation. 

Committee experience (practical work). 

Possibilities of committee work. 

Increasing the effectiveness of committee 
work. 

The various forms of activity in which chambers 
of commerce and similar bodies engage are examined 
in the light of the actual experience of some of the 
more progressive organizations, The subjects 
covered include various aspects of the supervision 
of trading, such as inspection of grain and other 
commodities, control of warehouses, vigilance work, 
ete. They also include some of the methods for 
city development employed by trade bodies, such as 
methods for securing new industries, methods for 
bettering existing industriel conditions, railway rate 
activity, internal transportation problems, etc. The 
course also provides for a comparison of the organ- 
ization and powers of chambers of commerce and 
similar bodies in the United States with those in 
sone of the chief Europeen countries and a survey 
of the federation movement both in the United States 
end abroad. The work of this course will be sup- 
plemented by experience in committee work in the 
Boston and other Chambers of Commerce, 


Trade Body Problems. 


In the schedule for the second year, appears 
the subject “Problems in Trade Body Manage- 
ment.” 

This course is given in connection with labora- 
torv work in the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
and in various other trade bodies. Methods of 
organizing and conducting committee work of 
various types are examined in detail. Indeper- 





dent study and solution of some concrete problem 
in chamber of commerce management will be re- 
quired of each student in this course ; 

Classroom discussion will supplement the prac- 
tice work and will include a discussion of trade 
association management problems as they have 
been encountered in cases not available for first- 
hand study by the members of the class. 


A New Departure. 

“Announcement that the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administretion has established a two- 
years’ course for the training of secretaries of cham- 
bers of commerce and other voluntary trade bodies 
brings into prominence certain very important re- 
cent developments in both the business and the edu- 
cational worlds. The new departure represents, on 
one side, a striking awakening of trade bodies 
throughout the country to the pyreat work such 
bodies can do for their owh communities, not merely 
ii commercial advantage, but in the direction of 
better municipal government, better public health, 
city planning, and general civic improvement, 

The field of work opened to college graduates by 
the new course eppears to be one of exceptional in- 
terest and attractiveness. If the opening for the 
“scholar in politics” has proved somewhat disap- 
pointing, the function of the specially trained man 
in the wide tield of municipal work seems to offer 
satisfaction both to the desire to “do something” 
and to earn suecess in the business world. Of 
course it is not assumed that a two years’ course can 
teach all that a man needs to know for the proposed 
work. But on the basis of experience it seems clear 
that the competent student will get from this course 
the point of view and the knowledge of methods 
which will enable him to succeed. The normal 
course of the successful graduate will be first, ser- 
vice with trade bodies; and then, as he demonstrates 
nigh efficiency, translation to privare business which 
ean afford to pay the high selary he will presumably 
be at last able to command.’—Boston Transcript. 


The New Work. 


rhe training of secretaries for commercial organ- 
izations is a new line of work to be teken up by 
Harvard University through the Harvard Graduate 
School of Administration. Young men in doubt as 
to what they ought to do for a life work will do well 
to consider the opportunities this field presents. 

The problem of securing properly trained secre- 
taries for chamber of commerce work is one of the 
most serious now confronting chambers of commerce. 

The increased activity of chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade and similar bodies during the last few 
years, together with an appreciation of the breadth of 
the field opened to these bodies for their work, has 
made the work of the secretary more and more exact- 
ing from year to year. Those who have grown up in 
chamber of commerce work and heve kept pace with 
the extension of this work are able to take care of 
the new demands made upon them without great 
difficulty. But from all over the country there is 
coming x demand for adequately prepared men to 
take the place of those who have grown up with the 
business and who for one reason or another have 
left it. 

The facilities of Harvard University are particu- 
larly rich for some phases of this kind of training. 

The plans as outlined provide for a combination 
of exisling courses (chiefly from the curriculum of 
the Graduate School of Business Administration) with 
specially designed new courses of a highly special- 
ized character. 


Growth of the Idea. 

Two or three years ego, Secretary McKibben of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce and Dean Gay of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion discussed this matter and agreed that something 
should be done by the colleges of the country to pro- 
vide special training of this sort; but it was also felt 
that at that time it was a little early to actually in- 
troduce his innovation in teaching. 

A few weeks ago the matter was revived at the 
suggestion of Edward A. Filene, who took the po- 
sition that the time had now become ripe for under- 
taking work of this character. As a result, Dean 
Gay took the matter up at once and had prepared by 
one of the members of the staff of the Harvard 
School of Business an outline for such training to be 
offered to students of the School. This outline was 
discussed in detail at a meeting held a short time 
ago in Cambridge, attended by Elliot H. Goodwin, 
General Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United Stetes of America, and John H. Fahey, 
representing the Boston Chamber of Commerce, to- 
gether with members of the staff of the Harvard 
School. The result of this meeting was the one plan 
outlined above.—Boston Chamber of Commerce News 

Various officers of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States have been for over a year 
in correspondence with colleges, universities, and 
other institutions of learning that have courses 
adaptable to secretarial training. This has arisen 
from the conviction that there would surely arise 
a greater demand for trained secretaries than 
could be supplied. 

At the First Annual Meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of America, 
President Taft, in addressing the banquet, ex- 

: é : .2 . : 
pressed his belief in the training of Commercial 
Secretaries. 

His statement was brief and to the point. He 
said: 

“As you go on forming these local Boards of Trade, 
and now this centrel one, the National Chamber of 





Commerce, you are making necessary a new pro- 
fession, just as the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations have made another. The functions of the 
secretaries of these associations were so peculiar 
and needed so much experience in order that they 
might be effective that schools were created for the 
education of the secretaries. This is what you will 
have to do in respect to secretaries of Boards of 
Trade and ot Chambers of Commerce. You will have 
to have a schoo] from which the new Chambers of 
Commerce can draw their secretaries, who will train 
the new membership in the way in which the organ- 
ization can be built up, and give them a practical 
knowledge of how they can do what they are organ- 
ized to do.” 

This opinion was made widely known by THE 
Nation's Business, by local newspapers and by 
the correspondence of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. Most illuminating letters 
were received from many secretaries 1n active 
work and thus a general feeling has grown 
throughout the nation that the third great period 
in the history of commercial organization work 
in America is approaching. The first period 
covered thee wide-spread impulse to organize 
locally ; the second period covered the desire for 
efficiency, expressed in state and sectional unions 
of commercial bodies and commercial executives 
culminating in the formation of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America. 


Trained Men Will Result. 


The third period will provide an increasing 
number of men who of deliberate choice will 
train for the position of Commercial Secretary 
and thus raise this important constructive task 
to the rank of a profession, 


COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


A digest of the pamphlet issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, entitled “ Commercial and Agricul- 
tural Organizations of the United States” 
shows statistics of great interest. 

The total membership of the Commer- 
cial organizations included is as follows: 


Interstate, International and National.. 583,399 
State and Territorial .......... Kaleceti a wins 71,687 
OD inca Sed al eee oe 4 ea ca wk eSeanens 443,718 

1,098,804 


The annual resources of the local organ- 
izations amount to $7,916,693. 


ARTICLES WORTH READING. 


Business for May: 
The Man Higher up. 
J. K. Turner. 
Sending Business Missionaries to China. 
L. Edholm 


Business for February: 

Our Trade in South America. 
Business for March: 

Selling Goods in the Far East. 


Leslies for April 24: 
The High Road to Pure Food. 
Robert PD. Heinl. 


Lippincotts for May:- 
A Crisis for our Consular Service. 
Dudley Harmon, 
The Corporation Deed of Trust. 
Edward S. Mead, Ph. D. 


Lippincetts for June: 
The American Railway Industry. 
Edward S, Mead, Ph. D. 
State Life Insurance. 
Forbes Linsday. 


MUNICIPAL EXPENSES. 

A preliminary statement of a special report on 
financial statistics of the 193 cities having an esti- 
mated population of over 30,000 was issued on May 
7th by the Director of the Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce. The report covers. the 
transactions of the calandar year 1911 or the fiscal 
be closing on other dates prior to February 1, 

The corresponding tabulation for the year 1910 
covered 184 cities. Those cities for the fiscal year 
1910 reported revenue receipts aggregating $759,942, 
445, while for the year covered by this last state- 
ment they were $799,130,719 for the same cities. 
The payments for costs of government of these 184 
cities in 1910 were $855,599,192 and in 1911 $921,- 
242,802, showing an increase in the year of 7.7 per 
cent. The indebtedness of the 184 cities at the 
close of the fiscal year 1910 was $2,423,977,928, and 
one year later it was $2,618,107,501, showing an in- 
crease of 8 per cent. The figures show that, taken 
as a whole, the cities are increasing their payments 
for costs of government (including outlays) faster 
than their revenues, and as a result are increasing 
their indebtedness even faster. 
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THE NATIONAL BUDGET. 


It will be recalled that the first referendum 
taken by the Chamber of Commerce of the U nited 
States of America related to the question of a 
national budget. The verdict was practically 
unanimous in all parts of the country relative 
to the wisdom of having the great business of the 
government conducted in a businesslike way. 
Since that referendum, the idea of a national 
budget has progressed toward fuller recognition 
and approval. 

In Congress the subject has come up relative 
to the necessity of forming a budget committee. 
This was suggested in the Budget message of 


President Taft, February 26, 1913. His sug- 
gestion took the following form. 
A Budget Committee. 
“While it is with much hesitation that I 


suggest any change in committee organiza- 
tia to Congress, it seems to me to be high- 
lv desirable to have some provision, such as 
has been frequently suggested by Members 
on the floor, whereby a budget committee 
raay be established as a final clearing house 
through which all the recommendations of 
the committees having to do with revenues 
and expenditures shall pass before they take 
the form of a definite bill. — The special rea- 
son which I have for urging such a com- 
mittee is that at present te administration 
is seriously handicapped by not being able 
to take up proposals or constructive meas- 
vres affecting any particular department 
with anv one body or committee which will 
undertake to consider them in all their as- 
pects. For example, the War Devartment 
finds it necessary to deal with committecs 
and subcommittees which have charge 0 
the legislative, executive, and judicial bill, 
the sundry civil bill, the Army bill slg ty 
fications bill, the Military Academy Dill, 
the river and harbor bill, besides committees 
in which various special bills and reso- 
lutions and the various recurrent ap- 
propriations may originate. rhe a 
ior Department finds it necessary 1 

deal _with committees which have in 
charge the legislative, executive, ane a 
dicial bill. the sundrv civil bill the sein 
bill, and the pension bill. The Navy aan - 
nent finds it necessary to carry its estimates 
before two different standing Yer so 
he considered in three different bills. es - 
er do officers of the administration fin , 

possible to get the whole of a particular —_ 
ject before any one committee. The su - 
ject of transportation and cemmunice ion 
‘other than postal service) must be consider - 
ed by the Appropriations Committee, Agi es 
turai Committee, Committee on Foregn 


si , aire ‘ = 

fairs, Committee on Military Affairs, rf pats 

mittee on Naval orp Rives . 
arbor: Committee, ane 1e am 

Harbors 1m aedtes 


st Offices and Post Roads. 
for vablic health must go before three differ- 


ent committees, etc. 


Two statements have been made regarding the 
xudget Committee by Representative John J. 
Fitzgerald of New York. The first of these ap- 
peared in March and was in the following form: 


“If the Federal Treasury is not to be so 
overburdened in the near future with obli- 
gations which will require new, novel and 
vexatious taxes or the financing of our 
Federal undertakings by means of long 
or short time loans, then it is imperative 
that the methods of the House be changed 
in so far as the preparation and control of 
the supply bills are concerned.”’ 


The second statement appeared on April 13 
and elaborated on the first. Its purpose was to 
show that the appropriation bills in various com- 
mittees prevented national consideration or even 
congressional consideration of the entire problem 
of appropriations. His second statement was as 
follows: 


One Committee Logical. 


“In my opinion all of the appropriation 
hills should be prepared in one committee. 
It is the only logical method. Considering 
our system of government, other schemes 
designed to accomplish the desired end will 
rot succeed. It would be just as sensible 
to distribute control of tariff rates on articles 
in the various schedules to different commit- 
tees as to continue the present control of 
appropriations. 

“Unfortunately whenever it is pronosed 
to consolidate ‘the appropriation bills in 
one committee the suggestion is construed 
as a reflection or a criticism on the personnel 
of some of the committees of the House. 
It is neither a criticism nor a reflection on 
any committee or any individual. The trouble 
is not with committees or with individuals: it 
is with a system that necessarily is bad, and 
it cannot be operated under any check or 
regulation to improve conditions while the 
System continues, 


The Sherley Resolution. 


In the Sixty Second Congress a resolution af- 
fecting the rules of the House and calling into 
being a committee on estimates and expenditures 
was proposed by Hon. Swagar Sherley of Ken- 
tucky. In order to make clear the relation of 
this resolution to the campaign for a national 
budget, there is here included a summary of the 


| 
| 
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statement made by Mr. Sherley in support of his 
resolution : 


“There shall be a Committee on Esti- 
mates and Expenditures, whose personnel 
shall consist of the following members; the 
chairman and three ranking majority 
members, and the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committees on Ways and Means 
and Appropriations, and the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittees on Rules, Agriculture, Foreign Af- 


fairs, Military Affairs, Naval Affairs, the 
Post Office and Post Roads, Rivers and 
Harbors, and Indian Affairs. The chair- 
man of said committee shall be selected 
by the members thereof. Said committee 


shall, as soon after the convening of each 
regular session of Congress aS may be, 
report to the House the amount of rev- 
enue probably available for appropriation 
for the next fiscal year, and apportion the 
amount to the several appropriation bills 
within the jurisdiction of the committees 
empowered by the rules and practice of 
the House to report appropriations from 
the Treasury. The report, or supplement- 
ary reports to meet exigencies of the pub- 
lic service, may be made on any legislative 
day after the reading of the Journal, and 
when agreed to by the House shall limit the 
totals of the appropriations reported by 
the several committees. 


Explanation of Committee Plan. 


On June 15, 1911, Mr. Sherley inserted in 
the Congressional Record, (Sixty-Second Con- 
gress, Ist Session, page 2106) an address con- 
cerning this resolution, which he had made before 
the Accountants of America, in Washington, D. 
C. In this speech he expressed distrust of re- 
forms “superimposed from without” and in- 
compatible with the “life history” of an institu- 
tion; pointed out that the Secretary of the 
Treasury was required by law to submit estimates 
in a certain form for appropriations, and since 
1907 or 1908 had been required also to estimate 
the expected revenues and the appropriations 
necessary for the maintenance of the Govern- 
ment; and accordingly, Mr. Sherley urged that 
Congress further require that the Secretary of 
the Treasury revise the estimates of all the other 
departments before submitting them to Congress. 
In this way he sought to concentrate responsi- 
bility for estimates in the Executive Department. 

Concerning Congress, Mr. Sherley urged that 
at present neither the House nor any committee 
ever has before it for consideration the whole 
financial policy and fiscal program of the Govern- 
ment, and that in the House the members merely 
use “sharp shooting” tactics on individual ap- 
propriation bills by attacking detail after detail. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Sherley expressed belief that 
neither could the Ways and Means Committee 
be revested with its jurisdiction over both reve- 
nues and appropriations, as before 1865, nor 
could the Committee on Appropriations again 
recover jurisdiction over the suppply bills, which 
in 1880, 1885, etc., were taken from it and given 
to particular committees. 

Consequently, Mr, Sherley proposed the reso- 
lution set out above, expressing a belief that the 
new committee was so constituted as to prevent 
the chairman of the lesser appropriating commit- 
tees from forming a coalition for the benefit of 
the departments which are their proteges, against 
the more responsible representatives of the Ways 
and Means Committee and the Appropriation 
Committee. Mr. Sherley also expressed a belief 
that the bringing in of a budget by the majority 
and the attack by the minority would result in 
party divisions on true political issues. 

Finally, Mr. Sherley contended that the only 
time at which his proposed reform could be 
carried would be at the beginning of a Congress 
hefore members were assigned to committees; 
for at any other time an attempt to press -the 
reform would be met by united opposition from 
the members of the various committees which 
consider supply bills, on the ground that there 
Was an attack upon them personally. 


Need For Watchfulness. 


As pointed out by the President in his message, 
the budget committee or its equivalent is neces- 
sary to the consideration of the national budget 
when submitted to Congress by the executive. It 
nnist be borne in mind, however, that such a 
Budget Committee is in no sense a substitute for 
a budget as submitted by the Executive, since 
the budget is not a legislative document but an 
executive document. The Budget Committee as 
proposed in Congress will be helpful in dealing 
with any budget hereafter presented by the Chief 
Executive. 

Throughout the world, the budget is the means 
of holding the Executive to responsibility. It 
contains two elements, the report on past per- 
formances and a prospectus of what is proposed. 





Progress of Opinion on The National Budget 


from the ex 
Mmttist not expect 
the budget committee of the [louse in any way 
to supercede the necessity for a budget report o1 
the President. The reason is not difficult to find. 
In a country where party leadership is sought by 


If we are to learn, therefore, 
perience of other nations, we 


oppesing forces, there is One 
in Congress and another sort of responsibility on 
the part of the Executive. Whatever party is in 
power in Congress is responsible to carry out the 
instructions of its party, while the Executive is 
charged more with looking after the interests of 
the nation. 

The individual members of Congress react most 
promptly and directly to the demands of locality ; 
the Executive must react to the demandsof thena 


sort of responsibility 


tion. When Congress in its wisdom appropriate: 
funds for the performance of certain duties as 
signed to various departments, Congress, as the 
national appropriating power, is entitled to know 


whether those duties have been performed, 
whether appropriations have been used and 
what further appropriations may be neces 
sary. In addition, the Executive, con- 
fronted by the task of carrying out the 


orders of Congress, must of necessity frequently 
meet with conditions that need correcting, there 
fore in connection with his report on performance 
and his prospectus of needs, there should be in- 
cluded in his report a list of 
changes that seem best. 

The budget idea should be supported by all 
who in this day have yielded to ‘the cry for ef- 
ficiency. If we seek efficiency in smaller details 
of production, of manufacturing, of distribution 
and of finance, then still more earnestly should 
we seek efficiency in the business of government 
which touches all business. 


suggestions as to 


BANKING AND CURRENCY REFORM. 

Since the last issue of The Nation’s Business, 
containing the carefully elaborated views af Rep- 
resentative Carter Glass on the subject of bank- 
ing and currency reform, much definite prog- 
ress has been made. 

Members of both houses are working out 
plans which may or may not coincide in detail 
but which nevertheless will form the basis for 
discussion and action. President Wilson is in 
sympathetic touch with the plans that are ma- 
turing. Leading financiers are being called on for 
their views on the essentials of the reform. 

The directors of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America at their April 
meeting carefully considered the responsibility 
placed upon them by the resolution of the An- 
nual Meeting, and decided to employ one or 
more experts to carry on researches for the 
Chamber’s Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The resolution under which the directors are 
proceeding is as follows: 


Banking and Currency. 


Our present banking and curreney system based upon 
laws enacted fifty years ago is entirely inadequate for 
the present needs of the people and the business interests 
of the country on which the welfare of our people 
depends. 

That there is no necessity for the continuance of this 
condition in the United States, and for the recurring 
financial panic.;s it tends to induce, is evidenced by the 
absence of such frequent financial disturbances in other 
countries. 

The serious defects of our present 
remedied by prompt and effective legislation, which, 
While preventing control by any _ self-constituted and 
self-perpetuating board, will in all its essentials safe- 
guard not only business and commerce, but the interests 
of all our people, it being the conviction of this Chamber 
that such legislation is infinitely more important to the 
worker, the farmer, the merchant, and manufacturer 
than to the banker. 

Public discussion of this subject has indicated a gen- 
eral desire that the present intolerable condition be 
remedied without delay, but there is lacking definite 
proposal by Congress to meet the recognized need. 

This resolution is therefore referred to the Board of 
Directors with the that they take such prompt 
and vigorous action as will in their judgment contribute 
most effectively to the solution of this problem—Reso- 
fution adopted at the first annual meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States of America. 


system should be 


request 





THE NATION’S SAVINGS. 

A significant grouping of Savings Bank Statistics 
has recently been estimated by E. G. McWilliams. 
Secretary of the Savings Bank Section of the 
American Bankers Association. These figures show 


the vital relation of the small depositor to the 
financial activity of the nation. The real capital- 
ists are those who have a few thousand dollars 


saved up and are loaning their savings through Sav- 
ings Banks and Trust Companies. 


Institutions Amount Depositors. 
National Banks ..... 8 7e5-660 09611...... 72,709,048 
state Banke ........ 657,477,220.31.about 3,000,000 
Mutual Savings Bks. 3,592,530,070.33...... 7,851,377 
Stock Savings Bks... 574,822.459.57...... 1,746,415 


Private Banks ...... 26,868,853.68 about 125,000 


Loan and Trust Cos. 910,850,167.60.about 3,000,000 
Postal Savings Bk... 28,000,000.00...... 300,000 
School Savings Bks. (Amt. included in bks.) 200,000 
Bldg. and Loan Assns. 1,100,000,000.00...... 2,400,000 





Total, $7,624,192,707.60 Total 21,331,840 
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Membership Map of the National Chamber. 



























































On the above map each city is marked in which there is cne organization or 
more in good standing in the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 


America. 


The distribution of members is now general. 
accomplished what is shown above. 


One year’s work has 
Each month additions are coming in. 


The General Secretary reported to the directors on April 24 that up to 
April 23, 1913, there had been elected to membership three hundred and twenty- 
one organizations representing forty-three States, the District of Columbia, three 
territories and two foreign countries; these organizations have a membership of 
176,989. Two hundred and fifty of them are local organizations and seventy-one 
are national or interstate organizations. 


DIRECTOR’S APRIL MEETING. 


The eighth meeting of the Board of Directors 
of The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America was held at the offices of the 
Chamber, Washington, D. C., April 24 and 25, 
O13. 

President Wheeler, Messrs. Boothby, Caldwell, 
Carroll, Craddock, Cutler, Edson, l‘ahey, Far- 
quhar, Johnson, Welly, Logan, MleCormick, 
Marble, Motte. Philp, Rhett, Simmons, ‘Temple, 
Vogel, Werlein, the Secretary and the Assistant 
Secretary, were present. James G. Cutler, of 
Rochester, was elected in the place of Edward G. 
Miner of Rochester. Mr. Cutler is President of 
the Alliance Bank of Rochester, President of the 
Cutler Mail Chute Company, President of the 
Cutler Realty Company, Chairman of Rochester 
Civic Improvement Committee Company, and 
Trustee of Rochester Savings Bank. Charles 
Boettcher, of Denver, was elected in the place of 
Claude K. Boettcher, of Denver. 

Sessions were held each morning, afternoon 
and night. Subsequent to adjournment several 
directors, serving on special committees or carry- 
ing out some wish of the Board, remained in 
Washington over April 26th. 

It is in such spirit that the work of the National 
(hamber is carried on. 


Attendance of Directors. 


The directors as a group have shown notice- 
able self-sacrifice in the matter of attendance at 
meetings. In the nine months terminating with 
the Annual Meeting in January last, the Board 
of Directors and the executive committee met 
nine times and the attendance at all the meetings 
was large. At the Directors’ meeting of April 
24 to 26, out of a possible attendance of thirty 


directors and officers, there were twenty-two 
present. Several travelled five hundred miles 
and overt, One came from the Pacific coast. 


More than sixty items were on the Calendar 
for attention, ranging from matters to be dis- 
posed of in a moment to those that demanded 
careful discussion by the hour. 








Two gratifying reports were made by Messrs. 
Wheeler, Fahey and other officials relative to 
their calls upon President Wilson and Secretary 
Redfield. 

President Wilson Interested. 

President Wheeler reported that he had pre- 
sented to President Wilson the resolution adopt- 
ed at the first annual meeting. 

The resolution read as follows: 

RESOLVED, That the President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States be requested to 
personally convey to President-elect Wilson the fe- 
licitations of this Chamber upon the high honors ac- 
corded to him by the American people, together 
with an expression of the earnest desire of this or. 
ganization to be of service to the incoming Adminis- 
tration. 

Adopted unanimously by the delegates of the first 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, January 23rd. 

Mr. Wheeler stated that President Wilson had 
expressed great interest in the Chamber, and 
that he considered, it would be most helpful to 
the Administration. 

Secretary Redfield’s Attitude. 

President Wheeler reported an interview with 
Mr. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce, in which 
the Secretary stated that he desired to cooperate 
with the Chamber whenever possible, and that 
he was especially anxious to cooperate with and 
receive the advice of the Chamber’s Special Com- 
mittee on the Department of Commerce. 

The duty of that committee is to consider di- 
rections in which the work of the Department of 
Commerce can he broadened. <An_ elaborate 
memorandum on the subject is st present being 
circulated among the members of the Committee 
and when approved will be placed in the hands 
of Secretary Redfield. This Committee is com- 
posed of gentlemen from the following cities; 
New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, Worcester, St. 
Louis, Mobile (or Birmingham), Greenville, S 
C., and Cleveland. 


Vocational Education. 


General Secretary Goodwin reported that the 
Page Bill had been reintroduced by Senator Page 





in the same form as in the Sixty-Secow '«Con- 
gress and that this bill and certain modifications 
of it that seemed to commend themsely s to the 
friends of vocational education would be dis- 
tributed to the four groups of the Committee on 
Vocational Education. 

It was also announced at the meeting of the Di- 
rectors that Secretary Redfield who, prior to his 
selection for a Cabinet position had been a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Vocational Education of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
desires to continue his relationship to that Com- 
mittee. 

Industrial Disbutes. 


A resolution, adopted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Rochester, N. Y., was read requesting 
the National Chamber to take action in regard to 
the desirability of national legislation to prevent 
strikes and lock-outs in the case of public service 
corporations engaged in interstate commerce. 

It was voted that the question covered by the 
above resolution be considered as of national 
iunportance and that it be acted upon in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article X of the 
By-laws. 

President Wheeler suggested that prior to sub- 
mission, every phase of the above question should 
be investigated and all interests involved con- 
sulted and he recommended that the subject of 
national legislation to prevent strikes and lock- 
outs be one of the first subjects to be analyzed by 
experts under the direction of the officers of the 
Chamber. 

It was voted that the President appoint a 
special committee on industrial disputes and 
that the Executive Committee be authorized to 
employ expert assistants to work with the special 
conunittee. 

Annual Meetings of Members. 

The general office will hereafter maintain a record 
of the dates of annual meetings of members of the 
national chamber, for the purpose of advising of- 
ficers and directors of such annual meetings held 


(Continued on page 9.) 
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in their respective districts. The expectation is 
that during the year many such meetings can be 
addressed by elected officers, members of the Board, 
and executive officers of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and thus render good service 
in strengthening organization workers in each lo- 
cality visited. 

Secretaries of organization members are requested 
to keep in touch with this office relative to annual 
meetings and any other activities that are of gen 
eral outside interest or that might have suggestive 
value for other organizations. 


Special Flood Committee. 


A communication was read trom Director Wil- 
loughby M. McCormick, of Baltimore, Maryland, re- 
questing that the Chamber consider taking action in 
regard to the protection of the Mississippi Valley 
against floods. 

“It was voted that a special committee of five be 
appointed to consider and report a plan to be follow- 
ed by the Board whereby this Chamber could be 
helpful in solving the problem of the reclamation end 
preservation of lands subject to floods. 


Information Division. 


The Directors at their meeting in April, created 
the position of Chief of the information Division. 
John M. Redpath, who bas been in charge of the 
preparation of material for the General and Legis 
litive Bulletins issued by the Chember, has been 
aesignated to fill this position. 


Fire Prevention. 


At the April meeting of the Board of Directors 
a resolution adopted by the Chamber of Com- 
meree, Pittsburgh, Fe., was read, requesting that 
this Chamber take action with respect to the desir- 
ability of securing Federal Legislation relative to 
the entorceme nt of regulations for the prevention of 
fire. &, 

It was voted that a special committee on Fire 
Waste be created end that said committee act as a 
clearing house for the organization members of this 
Chamber with respect to information on said subject. 


Representation Abroad. 


It was reported that Messrs. Coolidge, (Boston), 
Shonninger, (Paris), Michael, (St. Louis), and Bode, 
(Chicago), would represent the Chamber at the 
meeting of the Permanent Committee of the Inter- 
national Congress of Chambers of Commerce to be 
held in Europe this month. 


Committee on Publicity. 


At the April meeting of the Board of Directors 
John W. Philp of Dallas, Chairman of the Committee 
on Publicity, stated that John H. Fahey of Boston, 
Richard H. Waldo of “Good Housekeping,” New York 
and Herbert F. Houston of Doubleday, Page & Co., 
had been appointed members. 

The Committee met in New York, May 7th. The 
Editor of The Nation’s Business was present. 


International Arbitration. 


}° rs. Farguhar and Boothby were designated to 
represent the Chamber at the 19th annual Lake Mo- 
honk “onference on International Arbitration. The 
Chamber is enrolled as a co-operating business or- 
ganization in the above Conference. 


Future Meetings. 


The Directors will meet in San Francisco in July 
and Detroit in October. 


Annual Meeting. 


The Second Annual Meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America will be 
held in Washington, February 3, 4 and 5, 1914. 

The above date and place were selected by the 
directors at their April meeting after duly consider- 
ing the importance of the next regular session of 
Congress and the advantage of having the leading 
business forces of the nation present in Washing- 
ton, at least once during the winter of 1913-14. 


EMERGENCY QUESTIONS. 


A very important amendment to the By-laws 
was proposed at the April meeting of the Dt- 
rectors by James G. Cutler, of Rochester. It re- 
sulted from a prolonged discussion of the unex- 
pected and sudden manner in which questions as- 
sume national proportions and importance. Mr. 
Cutler submitted the following as an amendment 
to the By-laws to be inserted in Article IX as a 
new section and to be numbered 2-A. 


“Whenever the Board of Directors shall determine 
that contemplated Congressional or Executive action 
would be prejudicial to the objects for which the 
Chamber has been organized and is maintained, and 
that action by referendum vote of the Chamber could 
not be taken in time to have effect, it may proceed 
by a three-fourths vcte in defense of such object by 
declaring the sense of the Board snd by presenting 
its protest to the proper governmental authority. 

Immediately after such action its resolution or 
minute shall be forwarded to every constituent mem- 
ber with a statement of the reasons for concurrent 
procedure by the member. 


It was voted that the proposed amendment 
be referred to the Executive Committee for con- 
sideration and report and that the report be 
transmitted by mail, prior to the October Meet- 





ev of the Board, to the Officers and Directors 


of the Chamber 


111s 


UNIFORM BILLS OF LADING. 


At the April meeting of the Board of Directors the 
President reported in regard to the progress made 
in completing the special committee to report on the 
resolutions of the Chicago Board of Trade on import 
and export bills of lading and on the Pomerene Bill. 
He stated that the following interests should be 
represented: the Bankers, Railroads, General Ex- 
changes, Grain Exchanges, and Vessel Interests; 
that Mr. Mandlebaum of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change had already accepted appointment and would 
represent the general exchanges; that he was in 
communication with M1, E. B. Boyd relative to the 
Railroad Interests: Mr. Hollister of the American 
Bankers Association relative to the Banking In- 
terests; and Mr. H D. Goulder relative to the Vessel 
Interests. 

The General Secretary of the Chamber at the last 
meeting of the Directors reported at length the 
steps that had been taken to re-introduce in Con- 
gress the Pomerene bill providing for uniform leg- 
islation with respect to bills of lading and that he 
had attended a conference held in the office of Mr. 
Francis B. James, Washington, D. C., for the purpose 
of strengthening the bill and eliminating certain 
parts which had met with opposition. 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP. 

At the meeting of the Directors, April 24 and 25, 
339 individual members were elected. These rep- 
resent corporations, firms and individuals from var- 
ious parts of the United States who desire to secure 
for themselves, direct, the reports and the results of 
researches which have hitherto been placed only at 
the disposal of organizations holding membership. 
Individual members receive from the Chamber the 
Legislative and General Bulletins as well as The 
Nation’s Business. 

The By-Law which grants admission to individual 
membership, has been very carefully drawn. The 
individual member will have no vote in the annual 
meeting unless he is a delegate from his organiza- 
tion, therefore, the large number of individual mem- 
bers hereafter elected will in no way influence the 
settlement of questions submitted by organizations 
to the Chamber. 

When the subject of individual membership was 
up for discussion, it was realized that disparity of 
influence could arise should individual members ac- 
quire the voting right, since it would be conceivable 
that a large number could be present from a given 
community or state and thus over-ride the opinion 
and judgement of several states if more ligntly repre- 
sented at a meeting. 

The election of individual members will strength- 
en the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America, and also all local organizations, for in- 
dividual members must be members of organizations 
supporting the Chamber. It means that the work of 
the Chamber will become more widely known, 
thoroughly understood and appreciated by an_ in- 
creasing number of individuals making up each sup- 
porting organization. This will tend to bring up to 
broader national judgment the tone of all support- 
ing organizations and thus help the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States to become in its 
pronouncements a direct expression of the opinion 
of the business forces of America. 

The By-law covering Individual 
reads as follows: 


Membership 


Article XII. 

Section 1. Persons, firms or corporations who are 
members in good standing of any organization admitted 
to the Chamber shail be eligible for election to this 
body by the Board of Directors and shall be Known as 
Individual Members. Applicants for such membership 
shall set forth the business or professional interests of 
the applicant, the name of the organization with which 
he is affiliated and such additional information as the 
Board of Directors may require. 

Section 2. Individual members shall pay annual dues 
of $25, which shall include subscription to the regular 
publications of the Chamber and such members may also 
avail themselves of the facilities of the National Head- 
quarters; they may attend all regular and special meet- 
ings of the Chamber and, subject to the rules of such 
meetings, shall have the privilege of the floor, but they 
shall not be entitled to vote except as duly accredited 
delegates of Organization Members. All questions sub- 
mitted by mail to Organization Members shall also be 
sent to each Individual Member with the request that 
he file an opinion thereon with the affiliated organization 
of which he is a member, 


PACIFIC COAST TRIP, 


The July meeting of the Directors will be held in 
San Francisco, 

From the beginning it has been the policy of the 
Directors to hold their meetings at different points 
so as to bring the body into touch with the interests 
of an increasing number of communities. 

According to present indications 15 directors and 
officers will take the trip to the Pacific coast. 
The entire trip will take three weeks, from 
twelve to fifteen important cities will be  visit- 
ed, and thus bring the Directors into touch with bus- 
iness conditions from the Missouri River westward. 
The broad nationalism of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States is such that under its influence 
the business men of the east and the west, the north 
and the south, can find a way to become one rela- 
tive to national legislation and progress. It is in 
this spirit that the directors will take the long jour- 
ney to the Pacific, prompted by the desire that the 
coast population m¢y understand fully what the bus- 
iness men of the eastern and middle states expect 
to accomplish through the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and its federating influences. 

Full details will appear in the June issue of The 
Nation’s Business. 








THE CHAMBER AND APAN 

At the meeting of the D \ 
the General Secretary read 
April 23, 1918, from Buei Nak | | rhe 
Chamber of Commerce, Tokio, J tatin that 
“Representatives of all the Chi rf 
in Japan in special convention A : 
a resolution requesting the C1 
toward a satisfactory solutici. of ft \) 
ti-Japanese legislation in ¢ 

The Secretary reported that a 
cablegram was transmitted to ? 
date of April 23, 1913. 

The Secretary also stated that a ors 


members on the Pacific Coast had 
wire to advise the Chamber 
titude toward the legislation in Ci 
ing the ownership of lands by Jap 
The replies received from rs 
were read as also a teiegral 
stating the attitude of the (¢ 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

It was voted that the i] 
transmitted by the Pr sident to Na | 
kio, Japan. 


“Directors « Chambe ( 
United States, meeting 
knowledge your cab 
government authoritie 
ing to securt SO l 
Confident temperate 
bring result. Cordia 
pressions ol Pood 
will be settled 
friendly relatio 


Treaty of 1911 with Japan. 


In response to a request, treat 


tween Japan and the United Stat: are outlined 
On February 21, 1911, a treaty ot! yn 
navigation between Japan and th United State 
was signed in Washington. This treaty was ratified 
and became effective July 17, 1911, f . period ol 


20 years. 


Article I of the treaty provid: the citizens o 
subjects of each of the High Contractin Partie 
shall have leave to enter, travel, and reside in the 
territories of the other to carry on trad holesale 
and retail, to own or iease and o l mal 
ufactories, warehouses and shops, to eniploy agent 
of their choice, to lease land for residential and com 
mercial purposes, and generally to do thing in 
cident to or necessary for trade upon the same 
terms as native citizens: or ubjects 1 iting 
themselves to the laws and regul ere ¢ 
tablished (They) shall 1 ve, in the t 
ritories of the other, the most constant protection 


and security for their persons and property 


Article XIV provides “in all that concerns con 
merce and navigation, any privilege, favor, or im 
munity which either Contracting Party has actualls 
granted, or may hereafter grant, to the citizer oO. 


subjects of any other State shall be extended to the 
citizens or subjects of the other Contracting Party.’ 


In signing this treaty the Japanese ambassadon 
added a statement that ‘the Imperial Japanese Gov 
ernment are fully prepared to maintain with equal 


effectiveness the limitation and control which they 
have for the past three years exercised in regula 
tion of the emigration of labore! to the United 
States.’ (Treaty Series, No. 558.) 


The Senate consented to the ratification of the 
treaty only upon condition “that the treat 1all not 
be deemed to repeal or affect any of the rovisions 


of the Act of Congress entitled ‘An Act to Regulate 
the Immigration of Aliens into the United States, 
approved February 20, 1907," The rer 
by the Senate is the general statute regulating in 
migration. 


In 1906 Congress passed a comprehensive statute 
concerning the manner in which courts should pro 
ceed, when naturalizing aliens Section 2169 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended in IS75, indicated what 
aliens might be naturalized,—that is aliens being 


free white persons and aliens of African nativity 
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FLOOD RELIEF FIGURES. 


The disastrous 1esults of tornado and of rainfall 
which made themselves felt in Nebraska and lowa, 
im Ohio and Indiana in the last week of March are 
now history, 


Beyond a doubt, the most impre ‘ve feature was 
the self-reliant rally of the afflicted districts for res- 


cue and control work In Omaha order 
was immediately brought out of chaos 
hiv the Jeading forees ot the city through 
organization to restore order and to remove debris. 
Instences occurred where business leaders were on 
duty day and night in order that their city might be 
rescued from the anarchy threatened by the disas- 
ter. 

Compared with the somewhat localized disaster in 


Nebraska, the widespread evil effects in Ohio and 
Indiana necessarily celled for a still higher order of 
statesmanship. In these two states a wide area was 
disastrously affected; communication was cut off; 
large numbers were left homeless and rescue work 
was in itself dangerous. It must be said for the 
twenty or more injured cities and towns that these 
towns have to-day resumed their normal activities 
even though a considerable time must elapse before 
the sears of the disaster finally disappear. Wher- 
ever in these cities active commercial organizations 
already existed, these were found to be a natural 
nucleus for effort, since they contained in their mem- 
bership the leading forces of the city, accustomed 
to committee work and accustomed to caoperative 
rallying for the common good. 

The second important result of this great disaster 
has been in the direction of demonstrating the value 
of the commercial organization for quick action and 
for nation-wide response. An impressive result has 
come from the work of these organizations the nation 
over, It emphasizes the need of having in every city 
an effective commercial organization ready not mere 
ly to deal with the personal needs of a community, 
but ready to speak in tones of authority for the 
kindly impulse end sympathy of one city for any 
other city or region that may be stricken by any 
form of disaster. 

The appalling destruction wrought by wind and 
water again emphasizes the national importance of 
ne American Red Cross. Here is an organization 
existing, in its ordinary affairs, in a somewhat skele- 
tal form, but nevertheless organized and ready 
through state and local boards, and its national ad- 
ministration, to take hold of and control the distri- 
bution of vast sums and to administer relief method- 
ically. By March 28, three days after the disaster 
had befallen Ohio and Indiana, funds for this special 
need began to pour into the Washington office of the 
American Red Cross Society. The mere list of con- 
tributions is demonstration sufficient of the import- 
ance of the organized efforts of gethering and dis- 
tributing funds. A glance at the figures below will 
show that in three days the stream of contributions 
had risen to its highest total and that in 28 days 
there had been placed at the disposal of the Amer 
ican Red Cross $1,836,430 32. 


Daily Cash Receipts. 


Amount 
Date. of 
Donation. 
WEAPON BR ke a og Xs aligns cia 3 Re ee ae $ 65,263.35 
" DS cata haese dass 6 alae iain Sa e me as 263,173.23 
Beds iqnecn raveracdr wig KJGLA I avarelntaeee eet atate 343,829.05 
April BF ncthgscde pte ave eik-e ata wieea eater ea eee es 144,241.91 
" A sieve ida ate stk Witte che 143,773.33 
Bic sR sevalasoiacatd sola (e teen ea ea 111,684.28 
Bo ile cris al cietura dak achat en anaes eee oe 153,849.57 
" BL wiete d:psptate ee She Ose aie oe eae 55,938.15 
se / ST ee Te Pete Pro acetyees PS 55,598.63 
BS as kaa ace san n Gi Siete NGI oC 106,246.67 
Ae aM nT yay Sey Ie Rear 23,494.69 
cau atalg-ala:teinvwlaisalade Gidea Westin te one te ate 30,299.08 
La <sg- Sia Sin wchiebtateratace crake deehate te eat aaa 67,917.90 
Ue. acuks ratale Seca eur ate arRES ER Sa ED 2,486 68 
Mee aca a ueavesn es eto eres 99,902.87 
a LG. a cits eater CeO e eee ee 8,615.86 
oi LG 1+ si acolen ss ciepaiala ace See ae Oe 10,871.96 
a Te: v5 o:i-blg SSR ER ee 25,371.43 
LB. gt bd Ra ROeiS see ie eee 24,801.29 
u ND 5 5 ang’ e ele Satay Ree ee aie 15,573.14 
BF. ice SARL ae ee 6,595.93 
Deo sini g.ak aoa he eee 30,607.04 
DO. frac boaters 8,092.09 
BUY a pikis 6 hoe eee ee ee 15,401.51 
CG. ae MEd or wee sh Oe ee 12,488.44 
| a a ame Sorter ee MASA 5,071.21 
1 BE is ‘ab biae bra tanguphata hk vate ate eee aries 909.67 


Uy ise ee eda ek ae nae ao eee 4,331.36 
$ 1,836,430 32 


Omitting any summary of funds received from in- 
dividuals, firms and corporations, which in a number 
of cases ran as high as twenty-five thousand dollars 
each, the following totals by states, represent the 
amount received, direct by the Washington office of 
the Americen Red Cross Society from Red Cross 
hoards, local and state, from commercial organi- 
zations, and from newspapers. The figures apply only 
to the contributions arising between March 28 and 
April 30. 

States and Countries. Total from 
each state. 


EAI hy) Sneha Re ACPAE AE RAESD Rare Mtr nr ear. Ath So 300.00 
BI ay Pee er ee eA rag rey 789.14 
BIO on shea aid geh.g Oe ae a a eae 199.85 
CNR ore 2a chaos. oo ies ee a ais 104,932.05 
GES Se On aera a ren peers 7,059.40 
pS Oe, a RES Ce RS Ie hard BR 46,289.46 
District of Cohwnnia ~i0 eis ciwirse dcekea we 40,005 00 
Pit aaa WO Fg ee de op he ee Re ha 2,250.00 
Brn et don ee Sy > FO 2,336.07 
S| PEE So er er try re 3,369.09 
NN i i ac te i ede ae 49.00 
WTR INE I > ire oe Nia Sena ad 8 148,237.03 
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OS eee ae See eae eer ian ee eh rey PSEA 11,074.25 
FOROS odin2 vc cw ate Nine Cee ee ae ieee 6,578.63 
CA i ne eee ae or aiarce nes TOPE aruree eR rae 3,808.57 
OSS CT.) (i ae or Cerne aoe eae. eee ae 27,000.00 
MEASSRCHUGOLIE 56 .ccccbSawse sbieoceraes 135,700.75 
WSS X22 5 6.4 ck ainve Xa ees. clere aan eee sien 91,639.00 
BRIO GCR, .<-6.0)5.5.98 6 6:50 oR ORCS ROS 40,786.00 
NE 8) Sn Renee AKER Oa, IE 557.35 
GC Th i eee ae ee eee were See ar nt 60,132.42 
A RE sg ooo send 5. 5 ini wonyed se Haw eR Ie A 5,507.16 
INGW ERERINBUITO | o.c.c.ui sé ceiesle Gsieele eels w ules 3,723.50 
PROC AMRSEY 5 6.o-5. 5. 5 a: eiwibd ie e-wie 8 sible sim ecetae eel 3,521.00 
DW REAR Sia accisiacee]oh 44 Pare ie Gees areiaew as 1,550.76 
Pee WOM eyes ocaib six ans wierleiele Silelelece wane enaeia 448,634.46 
Pe ARI ORE STEAD: -—G'd-c wo ciotalersia 0.654 ois cael acdew ale 4,030.83 
PCE Te el RGM os as ehh fara Sow avert wre ate wwe 3,193.05 
0. NY Sa Sp ARS tent te Gaerne Bee ene eka may partes Meno. 7,322.98 
Se Pere ere re yee are 218.78 
NRE. Bere SEN ai eisya versie und on eae Siete Avera eae 117.25 
POUMRVEVAUIE. —hisielkis-s oss G a SON ee eee eae 8,746.45 
PRES SUEREE. os 5 55.5 Soe po ar ap pare 3h A ee LA eal 5,145.83 
MGUte: GCOTONNE icc ccc dcou Uveseus bale ess 5,013.26 
TR ATEER IMIDE 6 5 5. c sie: siesta Qoaiowaalne dee ee 3,193.05 
fe ERs ee re ta ore 1,340.18 
il a ne ren nee a Pen aeeerer tes re 4,118.27 
BEE Sash che oye arte Melos OTIS ea 508.00 
RMIT oc occy ere ay Pons wd ae Bee 2,010.53 
REEL oc oc hed nla do sinless anes eowa esse 4,077.21 
MR PTIEMTIEIRYEL, 5 Sep ella 3 0 ow Oa aN RGle SR EROS 16,984.64 
WT NSEIIIR, oo SoZ cAre os & wbua'sla pore ers EE TE 9,065.85 
PE PONE cs keh 0-4 ooo RWIS G HOE 34.55 
CUOAD ioc ce 5 Bain iia carsales Riaaie sy eisia sees 7,559.18 
Paris Chember of Commerce .......... 8,000.00 


At this moment of national congratulation relative 
to the rellying power of the Nation to meet disaster, 
the point is not to select this or that form of activity 
as being entitled to more praise than any other, but 
to indicate the value of organized effort and the 
quick response that always can be secured by or- 
ganized effort. 

Fairness demands, however, that unmeasured 
praise should be given to the officers of the United 
States Army for the promptness with which its or- 
ganized forces were rendered available for service 
in the stricken district. The shipments of food, 
clothing, tents and medical service that were im- 
mediately forthcoming evidenced in a most gratify 
ing manner the Army’s readiness. 


THE FLOOD PROBLEM. 


Senator Burton of Ohio recently gave out a state- 


ment in which he outlines his ideas of whet should 
be done to prevent disastrous floods such as have 
devastated the Ohio and Mississippi valleys. He 
pointed out that the national conservation commis- 
sion has estimated the annual destruction from 
floods at $225,000,000. 

‘While it may be impossible to make any accurate 
computation, it is probeble. that the loss in the state 
of Ohio during the recent flood attained an even 
greater figure. Appalling losses have occurred in 
other states. 

“We must not only repair our losses, but we must 
adopt measures, if possible, which will prevent their 
repetition. The first thing to be done is to prevent 
obstacles to the free discharge of water through its 
natural river channels. This must be accomplished 
by building bridges with adequate spans and a min- 
imum of obstructive features, by forbidding en- 
croachments on streams and in many places restor- 
ing channels to their former width and depth. 

“It is hardly necessary to call attention to the in- 
creased danger of fioods arising from the growth 
of population and the increased utilization of agvi- 
cultural lands. Swamps and marshes have heen 
drained, ditches have been constructed through farms 
and large areas have been constructed with tile drain- 
age. In cities provision has been made for the ready 
run-off of water from streets and resident lots, and 
sewers hasten the flow of al! this water into streams. 
All these means are necessary for the profitable 
and convenient occupation and use of land in grow- 
ing communities, but they increase the tendency of 
floods and the possibility of loss therefrom. 


Need of Wider Channels. 


“Instead of providing larger channels to meet 
these changed conditions, the tendency, as I have 
said, as been in the opposite direction. Channels 
have been narrowed, and in almost every city bridges 
present effective barriers to the free flow of water. 

‘Measures should be taken for the future con- 
trol of streams. This question should be carefully 
considered and decided at an early date. How can 
this be best accomplished? A _ state commission 
might be created having supervision of all streams, 
whose duty it would be to pass upon all bridges and 
other constructions over or in rivers and creeks of 
the state. In it might also be placed the respon- 
sibility of deciding on the sufficiency and strength of 
levees and reservoir construction, for there have 
been repeated cases in which floods have been ag- 
gravated or caused by the breaking of dams or 
reservoir walls. 

“By reason of a desire for economy, or because of 
faulty plans of construction, in probably a majority 
of all the cities and counties of Ohio no sufficient 
provision has ‘been made for flood prevention. The 
performance of this duty requires some body made 
up of experts, free from the influence of selfish local 
interests or of political manipulation, For undoubt- 
edly interests are constantly seeking to encroach 
upon the channels and thereby acquire advantages 
for themselves which ere dangerous to the public. 


Subject of National Scope. 


“Another proposal is to give to the federal govern- 
ment sole jurisdiction over these questions of bridge 
construction and the control of channels. Probably 
a greater degree of independence and ability would 
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thus be devoted to the problem. Without doubt the 
subject is of such vast importance as to be netional 
in its scope. The opponents of this idea insist that 
this means an unwonted enlargement of the powers 
of the federal government and imposing a duty on 
government oflicials which would necessitate a 
mzrked increase in their number and too large a 
degree of federal control over local affairs. 

“Such floods as these will compel people to locate 
dwellings in higher ground. The low areas which 
are subject to floods, unless very adequately pro- 
tected, should be devoted to railway tracks or to the 
locetion of buildings not susceptable to damage by 
floods. It is not too much to say that a considerable 
area of land might better be given over to purposes 
on which periodical overflows will not inflict mater- 
ial injury. 

“In addition to the more perfect construction of 
bridges, the widening of channels and prevention of 
encroachment, there zre other methods for the pro- 
tection of property adjacent to rivers. Levees may 
be built or the land itself might be raised. The city 
of Galveston after the great flood of 1900 provided 
sea walls and raised the whole level of the city as 
well, 

“Crooked channels may be straightened or streains 
diverted from thickly settled localities. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that nature usually deter- 
mines best the course of a running stream, and we 
inust not lose sight of the effect of the increased 
velocity of a stream resulting from a cutoff. 

Ultimate Solution in Co-operation. 

“The ultimate solution of the flood problem must 
be attained by the co-operation of the federal govern- 
ment with states, municipalities and owners of pri- 
vate property. This solution has been repeatedly 
advocated, but the problem is of such magnitude 
that it has always seemed staggering. As the coun- 
try developes and as our solicitude for human life 
and for preventing injury to property is quickened, 
we have reached the time when something should be 
done, and done quickly. 
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FEDERAL AID FOR ROADS. 


The campaign for Feder2l aid to good roads has 
brought forth from the Joint Committee on Federal 
Aid in the Construction of Good Roads a report and 
supporting documents that will render good service 
to Good Roads advocates whether committed to 
Federal Aid or not. 

Senator Bourne, as chairman of the Committee, 
announced his plan late in April. He supported the 
plan with a 200 page pamphlet describing the Public 
Road Systems of Foreign Countries and of the 
several Stetes. He also had much of this matter re- 
arranged in a volume of tables that permits the eye 
to trace out and compare differing methods of con- 
struction, financing, and legalizing. 

The chief point of the plan set forth by Senator 
Bourne, is to sell one billion dollars worth of 3 per 
cent bonds payable in 50 years. Quotation from the 
proposed act follows: 


The Highway Fund. 


“Sec. 4. That the United States Highway Fund shall be 
apportioned and credited to the several States in the fol- 
lowing manner: The United States Highway Commission 
hereinafter created, shall ascertain in the most practi- 
cable manner from the best information available the to- 
tal land area, the population according to the last Fed- 
eral census, the total assessed valuation of all taxable 
property, and the total mileage of public highways in 
each of the several States, and shall compute the per- 
centage of the total of each of these four items pos- 
sessed by each State. They shall then compute the 
average of the four percentages for each State, and this 
average shall be the per cent of the $1,000,000,000 United 
States Highway Fund that shall be apportioned and 
credited to each State. Said commission shall notify 
the Treasurer of the United States of the result of their 
ascertainment and computation, which shall be made as 
of a date to be fixed by the commission. Such fund, so 
apportioned, shall be paid to the States only in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act’ 


Omitting a number of details which elaborate the 
plan, a second quotation is included. 


The Financing Plan. 


“To illustrate the practical working of the plan, let us 
suppose that all the States avail themselves of the op- 
portunity of utilizing the superior credit of the United 
States up to the 20 per cent annual limitation for each 
State. We would have $200,000,000 of 50-year semian- 
nual 4 per cent State bonds deposited with the Treasurer 
of the United States, upon which collateral the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury would offer for popular subscrip- 
tion, at not less than par and upon a pro rata allotment 
basis, $200,000,000 of 3 per cent Federal bonds, and from 
the $200,000,000 obtained in the sale of the same, pay to 
the States the par amount of their bonds according to 
the percentage of apportionment set forth in the bill. 
The Federal Government would receive from the States, 
in semiannual payments, interest at the rate of 4 per 
cent, or $8,000,000 annually, out of which it would pay 
to the investors in the Federal bonds $6,000,000 annually, 
to pay annual interest of 8 per cent on _ $200,000,000 
United States 50-year 3 per cent bonds, leaving an ex- 
cess of $2,000,000 annually received from the States over 
what the Federal Government would pay in interest 
charges on a similar amount of Federal bonds. 

On this excess of $2,000,000 the Federal Government 
would allow 3 per cent annual compound interest. At 
the end of 46.89 years this sinking fund would amount, 
under this plan, to $200,000,000, so that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have the funds to pay off the bonds it 
had issued to the public for which it held the State bonds 
as collateral, and at the end of 50 years from the date 
of issuance of the State bonds the Federal Government 
would veturn said bonds to the respective States marked 
“Canceled.”’ By depositing their bonds with the Federal 
Government as collateral and utilizing the superior credit 
of the Federal Government in getting money at 3 ad 
cent, the States would ultimately have received $200,- 
000,000 cash at 1 per cent cheaper interest than they 
themselves could secure in a public sale of their own 
bonds. This utilization of the Federal Government’s 
superior credit, without any greater expense to the 
States than the interest charge alone if they sold their 
bonds in the open market, together with the Federal 
Government’s 3 per cent annual interest allowance, 
would provide the fund with which the obligation of the 
States would be entirely liquidated at the expiration of 
50 years.”’ 


The plen calls for careful study. The joint com- 
mittee should be applied to for copies of the plan 
and documents, 
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THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


1] 


NEAR EAST and SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE 


NEAR EAST TRADE OPENINGS. 


There ere strong indications that American busi- 
ness men can actively promote commerce in the re- 
sions around the Levant as soon as peace is restored 
id the ordinary current of affairs is resumed. 
George T. Thomaides, a member of the New York 
and District of Columbia bar, has just returned from 
a year’s tour end investigation of trade conditions in 
the Balkan states, Greece, Asia Minor, Egypt and 
Italy. 

Mr. Thomaides is a native of Greece, but a citizen 
of the United States. His familiarity with the lan- 
guage of the Balkan States and his sympathy with 
the general subject of trade extension for the United 
States, make his conclusions of broad nztional inter- 


al 


est. 

In a conversation with the editor of The Nation’s 
Business he went over the trade conditions of the 
Balkan States, the trade results that will come from 
a declaration of peace and the method whereby 
American trede may take advantage of existing con- 
ditions in the near East. 

Mr. Thomaides will explain his views on this sub- 
ject very fully before the National Association of 
Manufacturers at their Detroit Convention. He will 
2lso in the near future visit New York for the pur- 
pose of conferring with leading exporters there. 


The Situation Summarized. 


The chief points of Mr, Thomaides’ remarks follow: 
The Balkan States, Greece and Asiatic Turkey have 
a population of fifty million people. The general 
attitude throughout the entire region referred to is 
that American products are synonymous with per- 
fection. The leading trade activities in the region 
are carried on by Italians, Austrians and Germans 1n 
competition with the English. 

The total imports of American goods is probably 
less than twenty cents per head per year, among a 
population that has the highest opinion of America 
and its products. The tendency of these people to 
favor American products has resulted in extensive 
misbranding. Collars, for instance, are branded 
“Texas” or “Arizona,” or with the name of any Amer- 
ican state, so as to carry the impression that they 
are of American make. Extensive importation of 
cabots, a course grade of cotton goods, are received 
from near-by countries unbranded and then branded 
with an American mark when in the hands of the 
wholesale merchant. 

It is this very tendency on the part of the inhab- 
itants of the Near East to think highly of America 
that offers, in the judgment of Mr. Thomaides, a 
great opportunity for trade extension. The war be- 
tween Turkey and the Balkan States which has alter- 
ed the map of Europe, will open avenues for the de 
velopment of American commerce in those countries. 
The insignificant percentage of American trade can 
be altered quickly by reason of the demand for mod- 
ern goods which will arise immediately after a dec- 
laretion of peace. The proportion of American trade 
already secured in the Near East has been secured 
hitherto in haphazard way and frequently by rep- 
resentatives who are not posted on trade peculiar- 
ities or the needs of the region. 


Active Bureau Suggested. 


Therefore, Mr. Thomaides’ suggestion to American 
business men is that there shall be located in either 
Smyrna or Salonica or in some other important city 
of the Orient, a bureau of trade promotion, establish- 
ed by the business men of America, its records to be 
duplicated in an office located in New York City. 

The general purpose of the bureau would be to 
study trade conditions and keep the manufacturers 
and exporters of the United States posted. The first 
great service such a bureau could render would be in 
furnishing credit information to American manufact- 
urers concerning the status of any prospective pur- 
chaser of their goods in those territories. In addi- 
tion, the bureau would advise American manufactur- 
ers as to the methods of settlement adopted in the 
Levant by other manufacturing nations. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Thomaides, our exporters generally refuse 
to do business on any basis except that of a cash 
payment on goods F. O. B. New York, while Euro- 
pean manufacturers give terms to the prospective pur- 
chasers that permit the seller to draw seventy-five 
percent against documents, balance payable on arriv- 
al of goods at destination. 

A second great service of the bureau would be that 
of making thorough study in all the leading cities of 
the Levant of the articles of American manufacture 
marketable in those countries. This study would en- 
able American manufacturers to consider end to meet 
the quotations and prices of similar articles of Eu- 
ropean raanufacturer. 

The third feature of service on the part of the 
suggested Burezu would be that it should gradually 
create permanent agencies in the principal cities of 
the Levant to co-operate with the central bur2au and 
keep it thoroughly posted relative to trade changes 
of which American manufacturers might, take edvan- 
tage. 

The fourth service of the bureau would be to un 
dertake the employment, twice a year, of traveling 
salesmen, versed in the lenguages of the countries to 
be visited, who would carry seven or eight different 
articles and thus work to the advantage of American 
manufacturers who otherwise would be compelled 
pe A out traveling salesmen for each separate 
article, 





IMPORTANT BRAZILIAN VISITOR. 


The expected arrival in the United States, near 
the end of May, of Senhor Lauro S. Muller, Foreign 
Minister of Brazil, can have deep significance. There 
are some moot questions arising from disputes re 
garding coffee valorization, and the announcement 
of the dropping at the end of the year of the 
30 per cent differential in customs dues, which, until 
April 9 was allowed on such American products as 
flour, cement, typewriters, machinery, etc. The loss 
in flour trade through the disarrangement of the dif- 
ferential, is estimated at $3,000,000. 

Preliminary announcements have made it appear 
that Senhor Muller’s visit is for the distinct purpose 
of cementing more firmly the business friendship of 
the United States and Brazil. 











SENHOR LAURO MULLER 





Senhor Lauro Muller, although only 50 
years of age—has had a very brilliant past, 
which fitted him to assume the onerous re- 
sponsibilities of his important office. Born 
in 1863, in the Province of Santa Catharina, 
of German parents established in Itajhy, he 
went to Rio de Janeiro in 1879. He chose 
a career of arms, and entered the Military 
School in 1882, where he very soon distin- 
guished himself. He was one of the organiz- 
ers of the movement of November, 1889, 
which proclaimed the Republic. Soon after 
this event he was nominated provisional Gov- 
ernor of the State of Santa Catharina, and 
his co-citizens sent him as representative 
to the Federal Constituency, where he took 
part in the Commission presided over by 
Ubaldino do Amaral, who elaborated the 
Republican Constitution of February 24, 
1891. In 1893, when the revolution of the 
fleet and of Rio Grande do Sul occurred, 
he fought under the orders of General 
Gomes Carneiro for the defense of the Gov- 
ernment of Marshal Floriano Peixoto, al- 
though in the Chamber the latter was his 
opponent in politics. 

He has been re-elected Deputy and Sena- 
tor several times, in agreement with the 
various parties in the Government of the 
State of Santa Catharina. In these func- 
tions he has shown his capabilities as a 
good administrator, and President Rodrigues 
Alves chose him in 1902 to be Minister of 
Industry, Communications, and Public 
Works. In these several official capacities 
Senhor Muller developed a remarkable ac- 
tivity and put into practice ideas he had 
formed previously in the Commissions of the 
Chamber and Senate in which he had taken 
part. He has been associated with the 
accomplishment of some of the most useful 
of the great public works of Brazil, includ- 
ing several important railway and port pro- 
jects. 


SHIPPING TO SOUTH AMERICA. 


Americans are used to being scolded for the care- 
jess methods employed in packing goods consigned to 
our southern neighbors. That the scoldings are 
probably deserved is revealed by recent conversation 
with a man in charge of forwarding mining machinery 
and supplies to a company operating in the pro- 
vince of Antioquia, Colombia. Carelessness in pack 
ing was not the only difficulty encountered, Written 
and priuted instructions covering the details of ad- 
dressing as well as packing were followed grudg- 
ingly by the firms from whom goods were purchased, 
or were totally ignored. 

The route followed by the shipments in question 
was a difficult one, involving an ocean trip to Bar- 
ranquilla, trans-shipment to a river stexmer, a rail- 
road transportation overland, another river-stezmet 
trip and finally packing on mules. Evidently 
freight should be well packed and carefully directed 
to get through to its destination. A request to one 
firm to put their small packeges in boxes of 125 Ib. 
each for mule packing, resulted in the delivery of a 
box weighing 1300 lb. Fancy that on a mule! 
iron bands specified on the boxes were omitted and 
eases of fragile assay goods arrived with side and 
bottom missing.—Engineering and Mining Journal. 








GERMANY AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


An indication of the increasing efforts to cre 
ate a good understanding between Germany and 
South America is found in the recent organization 
of the German-South American Institute. 

brief mention of this move appeared in the 
public press early in 1913. Correspondence re 
garding the matter has now come to hand trom 
Consul General Thackara of berlin, under date 
of April 21. The reply shows that merchants 
and manufacturers, scientists and statesmen, all 
find a common ground in seeking international 
understanding and comity. 


“The German South American Institute (Deutsch 
Sudamerikanisches Institut) was founded Decembel! 
29, 1912, at a meeting held in Bonn, Germany, at the 
inspiration of the Rhine Society for Scientific Re 
search (Rheinische Gesellschaft fur wissenschatt 
liche Forsenung). The meeting was attended bs 
educators 2nd representatives of commerce and in 
dustry, as well as by a representative of the German 
Argentinian Central Union (Deutsch-Argentinische! 
7entralverband) and of the German South America 
Society (Deutsch-Sudamerikanische Gesellschaft) ot 
Berlin. The character of the men pazrtic:pating in 
the organization of the institute may be judzed In 
some measures from the following Jist of members 
of the board of managers and board of directors. 

An invitation to join, which has been issued bys 
the institute, contains the following statement of the 
objects in view: 


Objects Sought. 

‘The Geimzen South American Institute is an in 
ternational scientific organization. founded by Ger 
man and South American scientific societies, scien 
tists, engineers, statesmen, merchants, physicians, 
educators and manufacturers for the purpose of 
facilitating and promoting the interchange of intel 
lectu2l works between Geimany and the countries ot 
Latin America. 

‘The institute undertakes to accomplish its purpose 
in the following ways among others: 

‘a. The publication of periodical reports, of a 
directory systematically arranged by countries ana 
by fields of endeavor, and of miscellaneous’ in 
formatory literature. 

‘b. Acting as a medium in the exchange of publica 
tions of its members, especially public offices, in 
Stitutions, societies, etc., which issue periodical litera 
ture, 

‘c. The preparation of works and treatises in 
Spanish, Portuguese and German ielating to all 
branches of science and art. 

‘d. The maintenance of scientific information and 
research bureaus in Germany and in Latin America.’ 

Political and religious activities are expressly for- 
bidden by the constitution. : 


Division by Countries. 

For the more orderly prosecution of its work the 
institute is divided into sections by countries and Dy 
fields of endeavor. A member may belong to any 
number of sections. There is a section for each ot 
the following countries or groups of countries: Ar 
gentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Central America, Chile, 
Columbia, Ecuador, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, Urueuay 
and Venezuela; and a section for each of the fol- 
lowing fields of endeavor: politicel seience and 
jurisprudence ; political economy, commerce and 
finance; industry; agriculture; geology; mining and 
founding; geography and biological science: mathe 
matics and the exact sciences; medicine and eth- 
nology ; military science; education and languages: 
literature and the press; art and architecture; and 
history and archeology. 


Board of Managers of the German South 
American Institute. 


Geheimer sergrat Professor Steinmann 
of Bonn; Professor Gast of Aix la-Chapelle 
Professor Philipp of Schneidemuhl; Pro- 
fessor Sievers of Giessen; Mr. Schuler of 
Brussels; Dr. Stopel of Heidelbe rg. 


Board of Directors. 

Professor Borchers of Aix-la-Chapell 
Herr Delius of Aix-la-Chapelle; Herr Hagen 
of Cologne; Dr. Oliveira of Lima, Peru 
The Brazilian Minister in Brussels: Dr. v. 
Santt of Ak-la-Chapelle; Dr. Schneidewind., 
engineer, of Buenos Aires; Dr. Schroder. 
engineer-director of the German Steel Trust 
of Dusseldorf; Consul Stubenrauch, Punta 
Arenas, Chile; a Representative of the 
German Argentinian Central Union: a re Dp 
resentative of the German South American 
Society of Berlin. 

The Headquarters is at Aix-la-Chapelk 


STEAMERS INCREASE TRADE. 

In the recent extended research relative to the ex 
istence of a shipping combine, a very interesting table 
of statistics was introduced to show how rapidly 
trade responds to commercial and regular shipping 
routes, 

The following shows great growth in the exports 
to the West Indies and Central America from New 
Orleans. It was altogether credited to the fruit 
steamers. 


Country. 1900 1911 
tritish Honduras.. $ 244,247 $1,266,320 
CAMOSOMNIAIO. 6c: 02s 0 0 58,343 826,746 
Spanish Honduras. 443,828 1,205,668 
Nicaragua 936,825 904,827 


eS 
Mo aia 


354,269 993.190 


5,616,668 


BEAR "595,044 2826534 
UNS a eee 1,817,583 5,223,695 
| $4,410,139 | $17,909,658 
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Nation Wide Service. 


On page 11 of the Nation's Business” we notice 
you are giving publicity to what various cities are 
doing for the promotion of foreign trade. We agree 
with you that it is perticularly desirable that this 


work should be made known throughout the country. 
In this connection also, we have thought that you 
might deem it worth while to make mention, in a 


ucceeding issue of the paper, of one of the branches 
ot work of the National Association of Manufactur- 
eC] There are manufacturers end business men in 
many smaller places which have not the facilities of 
the larger places, and even mamy of the large cities, 
who do not have at their command the facilities of 
fcred by the orgenizations in the largest commercial 
centers of the country. 
ts many facilities for information are offered to a 
reasonable extent free of charge to the business men 
of the whole world. Through the wide circulation 
for many vears of periodicals in different lanzuages 
for the express purpose of making American manu- 
fectured goods known in foreign countries, and 
through a staff of 1600 or more foreign correspond- 
ents the Foreign Department of the Association is 
in receipt daily of many communications from for- 
eign lands with respect to American goods, and also 
daily receives visitors from foreign countries who 
cali to discuss business projects of international in- 
terest and to secure information es to the makers of 
articles in which they are interested. 


Business Fully Organized. 


The Foreign Department of the Association main- 
tains a number of bureaus, through which a firm 
desiring to start a foreign trade may have reliable 
end expert advice in every step in that direction. 
These bureaus comprise 


A Credits Bureau for investigating and 
confidentially reporting on the responsi- 
bility of foreign houses; 


A Colleetion Bureau for looking after 
overdue aceounts against foreign debt- 
ors; 

A Patents ond Trade Marks Bureau for 
giving free advice on patent and trade mark 
laws of all countries; 

\ Translation Bureau for handling com- 
mercial and technical translations from and 
and into all languages; 

An Information Bureau for affording gen- 
eral information with respect to the market 
eonditions in all countries and details with 
respect to banking, exchange, forwarding, 
miarine insurance, customs tariffs traveling 
conditions, preparation of itineraries, ete. 


The Foreign Department also is prepared at all 
times to submit to an inquiring manufacturer the 
names and addresses and information concerning 
firms and individuals in all foreign countries inter- 
ested in ecting as representatives for American 
goods. It also has a special employment bureau for 
affording manufacturers and other employers in this 
country means of securing expert help for any phase 
or any class of work connected with the development 
of export trade <A practical working librery is open 
to the public at the general offices of the Associa- 
tion. 

Anyone seriously interested in the development of 
foreign trade is invited to address the Foreign De- 
partment, National Association of Manufacturers, 30 
Church Street, New York City. 


WM. M. BENNEY, 
Manager Foreign Department. 


MANUFACTURER’S ASSOCIATION. 


The 18th annual meeting of the National Manu- 
faecturer’s Association will be held in Detroit, May 
19 to 21 The call of the meeting by President Kirby 
is a definite summons to the manufacturers to meet 
nd consult for mutual benefit. It is understood that 
President Kirby will not stand for re-election. 


RUSSIAN BUSINESS RELATIONS. 


\ Russien-American Society has been organized 
n Moscow for the promotion of business relations 
etwen the two countries 

Consul General Snodgrass wis present at the 
organization meeting in February and_— spoke. 
He mentioned the continual growth of business 
transactions between the two countries, and went on 
to say how very desirable the orgenization of a Rus- 
ian-American Society was for both countries. This 
Society would not only promote the development of 
business transactions, but would also improve the 
Onditions of commerce between the two countries, 
and would make them better acquainted with each 
other 

Dr. I. M. Goldstein, of the Moscow University, on 
the same oceesion said that he thought the time suit- 
able for a union between the two countries, as both 
are interested in the competition with Germany. 
Both countries have to defend their position on the 
German market and to contend with the increased 
export of German goods to their own markets, 





Germany 7,000,000 





ey OO, eae een eee 35,000,000 
Netherlands ,000,000 
PURE is/sucm drsye 0 a uta Siarate tReet Toate 15,000,000 
RE EN RAM cc ie ate, bone tere ereL 52,000,000 
Mexico 5. a NE GrNS ae trainers - 53,000,000 
A eer ee ee sttnetehe: a mca ate 538,000,000 
APrSentina. «s..s.s oe Wiake ase oes cee 53,000,000 


The ten principal articles or groups of articles 
forming the 1912 exports to these ten leading 
customers of the United States are shown in the 
statement which follows. Their variety is such 
as to form an interesting study of international 
trade. Five countries lead in raw cotton imports 
and five in metals and manufactures of metals. 

These two resources are therefore seen in their 
important relation to the whole export trade of 
the United States. 


England. 
PE, WEDS «Font pee CR we hic weed $222.000,000 
I Sit is own ws oleh ANE ® Geek is 61,000,000 
ROT OUETE DS 5-6 0a a aa OK Baw laa: 26,000,000 
Leather and manufactures ; 22,000,000 
Iron and steel manufactures. . 21,000,000 
MERON TI: SOME: xo ise au wate soa 17,000,000 
Wood and manufactures ..... 4,000,000 
JORGE (SIEM, GlGs os twain ssw wa 3,000,000 
Unmanufactured tobacco ..... 12,000,000 
Photographic goods .......... 7,000,000 
Canada. 
Iron and steel manufactures.... $83,000,000 
Soke OME GOMES. oo s Galkeca & Somes 43,000,000 
Wood and manufactures ...... 20,000,000 
COPe Gti COTTIABOS: 25.5 os6 acces 15,000,000 
PEE, COCEON ec sents weve eenee rer 9,000,000 
Pere OMe MULE 5c visecs kcis oe cles 9,000,000 
FeO C IE ics cas snow an o's about 8,000,000 
Cotton manufactures ..... ” 8,000,000 
po ae ee oe 8,000,000 
Paper manufactures ...... a 8,000,000 
Germany. 
PRG. TOWEL uo tw. oot csccu eels se aie $158,000,000 
COBDOr SiGe, GeO saivcss cence ee 30,000,000 
Meat and Dairy products....... 22,000,000 
je ee eae 13,000,000 
Iron and Steel manufactures.. 10,000,000 
Refined mineral off ....060<008. 9,000,000 
Chl GORO BMG THEAL occ ck ek caes 7,000,000 
ygii Be Bl a ee 6,000,000 
PERG) BEOPOR cnowcacehicsiscce.e 6,000,000 
Wood and manufactures ....... 5,000,000 
France. 
RELAY | CONECHIEN So ccccalie coven 61a Faleler® $63,000,000 
Copper manufactures .......... 21,000,000 
ReUNee MINER] Of] ioc eccsccces 7,000,000 
Iron and steel manufactures... 6,000,000 
Unmanufactured tobacco ...... 5,000,000 
Meat and dairy products ...... 4,000,000 
Agricultural implements ...... 3,000,000 
Wood and manufactures ...... 2,000,000 
Nickel, oxide, and matte ...... 2,000,000 
CYUGO ‘THIROTRI OFF: occ 6 scncc secs 2,000,000 
Netherlands. 
Conner Digs, GES ooo nc sic osiss60.09's $26,000,000 
Meat and dairy products ...... 18,000,000 
PPGRGRTE sis eaes ce sarewe css 12,000,000 
Refined mineral oil ............ 8,000,000 
Wood and manufactures ...... 6,000,000 
Of Cake ONG WGA) .6.6s ces ccse 6,000,000 
ee a err 6,000,000 
Unmanufactured tobacco ...... 2,000,000 
Leather and manufactures .... 2,000,000 
Iron and steel manufactures .. 2,000,000 
Italy. 
ae GORI 6 hs ob coeds boone 2 as $33,000,000 
COBDEY TIER, GCC. occcehcccicnnese 6,000,000 
Unmanufactured tobacco ....... 5,000,000 
Refined mineral oils ......... 3,000,000 
Iron and steel manufactures .. 3,000,000 
Wood and manufactures ....... 2,000,000 
CORSOUEEEG OR in aescens sans <0ens 2,000,000 
Meat and Dairy products ...... 1,000,000 
BORN GCOGK 650s os sess less than 1,000,000 
WAVE! BCOPON vsksccccsan +4 i: 1,000,000 
Cuba. 
Iron and steel manufactures... $12,000,000 
FAVOR GOCRTE. oi6sassccaeha sce sede e 6,000,000 
Wood and manufactures..about 4,000,000 
Leather and manufactures. ‘“ 4,000,000 
Cane” (35s cvateataesa ce so ews ae 4,000,000 
Cotton manufactures..........<- 3,000,000 
ee AARC ar errs eae re Ar 3,006,000 
VOSGtADIGN cia csccasastuecss about 1,000,000 
Paper manufactures ...... ay 1,000,000 
Po caceew nates et Seca nee viz 1,000,000 
Mexico. 
Iron and steel manufactures... $16,000,000 
Wood and manufactures........ 4,000,000 
Ce os ak dev aneae ta eneee about 3,000,000 
rOAGStBTR occ ccntacetanes He 3,000,000 
Copper ore and matte 5 3,000,000 
Meat and dairy products ...... 2,000,000 
Cotton and manufactures..over 1,500,000 
Roots and shoe@S ..ccscrccc is 1,500,000 
Coal’ aAl- GOES <i26i ceevane Se 1,500,000 
CPOTAICOIE Gas. 0s a scan nd wos " 1,500,000 
Japan. 
Row GOCtOR ..iscca tabesanaene? $25,000,000 
Iron and steel manufactures... 12,000,000 
Refined mineral oils .......... 6,000,000 
Wheat and wheat flour ...... 3,900,000 
Leather and manufactures .... 750,000 
PPEIBOON oi ieccas 4a ana 049s 750,000 
Cars and carriages ......-cere- 500,000 
Scientific, instruments .......-- 500,000 
CORI | aoa vin 50.8808 less than 500,000 
Unmanufactured tobacco _ 500,000 
Argentina. 
Iron and steel manufactures $14,000,000 
Wood and manufactures ...... 10,000,000 
Agricultural implements ...... 7,000,000 
OME. 35 ati canes adees Cheb aes 6,000,000 
Cars and carriageS ....++...e+: 3,000,000 
OARS .. cine vara ehebeeenewes ae 2,000,000 
Naval BLOTTER: caccoctwadoeces over 1,000,000 
Glazed kid leather PL, « 1,000,000 
Paper manufactures ..... - 1,000,000 
Bituminous coal .......-- ad 500,000 


From latest figures, just issued by the Depart- 
inent of Commerce. 
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CENTRAL AMERICAN TOUR. 

There sails from Mobile, May 16th, 2 delegation of 
ten men known as “The Mobile Trade Commission to 
Central America.” The itinerary of these gentlemen 
will take them to Belize where they will spend more 
than a day; to Livingston for half a day; to Barrios 
for half a day; to Guatemala for three and a half 
days; to Barrios again for one day; Cortez, two days; 
San Pedro, one day; Cortez again for three days; 
Tela; on day; Ceiba, three days. 

So great interest has been taken in this trip for 
the study of trade conditions in Central America that 
the Department of State has notified the American 
Consuls at points included in the itinerary of the 
commission, to extend to the commission all possible 
courtesies. 

The Purnose Defined. 

“The purpose of the commission is clearly 
defined as an effort to represent the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of Mobile and th« 
Mobile Chamber of Commerce and Business 
League at all such Central American cities 
as are visited. That the essential details con- 
cerning packing, shipping, customs regula- 
tions, terms, credits, ete., on such mercha- 
dise and manufactured articles as are 
handled by our merchants and used in 
these countries be carefully investigated 
by the commission, and a full report on 
same submitted to the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Business League. And, further- 
more, that it be the purpose of the Com- 
mission to list the names of all reputable 
firms and the class of merchandise handled 
by them, which list shall be the property 
of the Chamber of Commerce, and be open 
to inspection by any and every citizen of 
Mobile.”” 


THE CHiNESE TRADE. 


‘’ne Chinese Chamber of Commerce at Los Angeles, 
California, is preparing to send a number of young 
and alert Chinese as “trade missionaries” to the new 
republic. 

In sending “trade missionzries’ to China this Los 
Angeles association of business men makes an effort 
to secure for this country as much vf the profitable 
Chinese trade as possible. The young men who g 
avroad are enterprising, alert and modern object 
lessons regerding the value of American education, 
customs, costumes and manners. In addition to the 
personal work which they will do, this organization 
maintains a press bureau which supplies weekly 
news letters to hundreds of Chinese newspapers. 
They are written in English, a languege whieh is 
making headway in China, and are translated into 
the various dialects, and published regulerly. They 
describe American ways of doing things and wili xo 
far toward stimulating the demand for American 
products. In addition to this service the writers 
supply news items to American newspapers, espec- 
ielly those having bearing upon commercial open- 


ings. 


“Business” for May 


CHICAGO. 


The Chicago Association of Commerce has a For 
eign Trade Committee of fifteen members. It is the 
duty of this committee to edvance the export trade 
ot this market in every possible way. ItS members 
are chosen for their practice] knowledge of export 


metters. In its personnel are included bankers spec-* 


ializing in foreign exchange, exporters, ocean steam- 
ship representatives, specialists in international law, 
and others peculiarly fitted to deal intelligently with 
the various questions coming before the committee. 

Like all our other committees the Foreign Trade 
Committee’s activities find outlet through our head- 
quarters organization. In the promotion of foreign 
trade we have established correspondence with prac- 
tically all American Consuls. We encoulage them to 
refer inquiries to this market and to visit us when 
passing through Chicago. We also maintain corre- 
spondence with the chambers of commerce or com- 
mercial organizations in the principal foreign cities. 
Our “Blue Book of Chicago Commerce,” the name by 
which our membership directory is generally known, 
is on file in every American consulate and foreign 
chember of commerce. We co-operate with the for- 
eign cons"l: residing in Chicago and they are all 
honorary members of our Association. 


Suenos Aires Branch. 


Perhaps the most unique undertaking of our For- 
eign Trac? Committee was the establishment two 
years ago of a branch office of this Association in 
Suenos Aires under the direction of 2 resident comr 
missioner, F. C. Enright, as a means of making known 
the facilit.cs of the Chicago market for successful 
trade wit South America. So encouraging has 
proved this venture that. upon Mn, Enright’s repre 
sentations the Association will open in Buenos Aires, 
under his management, in the very near future 
a Chicago manufacturer’s sample exposition. This 
exhibition will be permanent in character, and as a 
beginning will occupy about 2500 square feet. Other 
space will be edded as required. Some fifty houses, 
representing as many different lines, are supporting 
the campaign for the invasion of the South American 
market. 

Chicago was the first American city to establish a 
irade representative in 2 foreign country, and Chi- 
cago is also the first to maintain abroad a permanent 
exposition of its manufactures. This exhibition will 
be under the direct supervision of Mr. Enright and is 
financed by the participating houses on a spece rent- 
al basis. Exhibitous also agree to deliver their sam- 
ples at Buenos Aires freight and duty paid. The As- 
sociation, if desired, will make all necessary shipping 
arrengements and look after transportation details 
for intending exhibitors, with the understanding that 
it will be reimbursed for any expense incurred in so 
doing. 


H. F. MILLER, 
Business Manager, 
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Several Cities Working for Foreign Trade 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Upon the recommendstion of our Foreign Trade 
Committee (a standing committee of the San Fran 
cisco Chamber of Commerce) the Board of Directors 
August 30th, 1912, approved a plan of the com- 
the organization of a “Foreign Trade De- 
to be conducted under the supervision of 


on 
mittee for 
partment” 
the committee. 

Since the date of its inauguration, the department 
has been largely engaged in obtaining foreign trade 
data and completing its plan of organization al- 
though the committee has and is now giving serious 
consideretion to subjects germane to foreizn trade 
expansion, among them being the following: 
uniform Consular invoice 


Pan-American Union. 
charges, water, pilot- 


Adoption of a 
by members of the 

San Francisco port 
age, etc. 

Reduction of Argentine duty on ¢ 
canned fruits and vegetables. es 

Reduction of Japanese duty on California 
eanned fruits and vegetables, dried fruits, 
wine and flour. 

Fines imposed on local merchants by 
Latin-American countries on account of 
errors in weights in invoices covering ship- 
ments from San Francisco. 


alifornia 


Mr. John H. Rosseter, Vice Chairman of the Com 
mittee, has recently returned from a six months bus- 
iness tour of European, Central and South American 
countries and in the capacity of Honorary Commis- 
sioner of Foreign Trade of this Chamber, made inves- 
tigetion and reported upon trade conditions in the 
countries visited. Mr. William M. Bunker is now, at 
his own expense, making an extended tour of the 
world as Honorary Commissioner of Foreign Trade of 
this Chamber and will study the currents of trade 
affecting California, more especially the influence 
of the Paname Canal on the commerce of this port. 

Through the efforts of the Foreign Trade Depart- 
ment, all foreign steamship companies plying in and 
out of this port, have been induced to adopt a unt- 
form size bill of lading, which means a great saving 
of time end expense to foreign trade merchants. 

The internal organization of the department has 
been practically perfected and arrangements are now 
being made by the Committee for a meeting of for- 
eign trade merchants for the purpose of launching 
2 vigorous foreign trade campaign. T may add that 
the Federal Departments in Washington, D. C., Am- 
erican Diplomatic and Consular officeys, Foreign 
Commercial Organizations and Foreign Consuls sta 
tioned in this city have endorsed the Foreign Trade 
Department of our Chember. 

The department is promoting barter and sale prac- 
tically and facilitating the establishment of foreign 
trade agencies at hime and abroad. 


BOARDMAN, 
Secretary. 


CEORGE C. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


On April 29th, the Foreign Trade Department of 


the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce gave a 
Foreign Trade Dinner meeting. The menu was 


associated with statistical tables showing San Fran- 
cisco’s share in the commerce of the United States 
and the share of the United States in the commerce 
of the world. 

These figures were set forth in order to impress 
the merchants of San Francisco with the importance 
of active campaizning for foreign trade. The effect 
was excellent. 


BALTIC AND NORTH SEA COUNTRIES. 


United 
San 


States..... 
Francisco... .$ 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


$613,500,000 
3,276,000 


from 
from 


Imports 
Imports 


Imports from .$597,100,000 
Imports from 7,390,000 


MEDITERRANEAN COUNTRIES. 


United States.... 
San Francisco....$ 


United 
San Francisco....$ 


States..... $144,400,000 
43,000 


FRENCH AND SPANISH COUNTRIES. 


Imports from 
Imports from 


United States.....$185,900,000 
774,000 


San Francisco... .$ 


from 
from 


Imports 
Imports 


SOUTH AMERICA (EAST). 


United States.... 
San Francisco... .$ 


.$ 91,900,000 
172,000 


Imports from 
Imports from 


SOUTH AMERICA (WEST). 


Imports from United States..... $ 33,300,000 
Imports from San Francisco....$ 1,974,000 
AFRICA. 

Imports from United States..... $ 17,000,000 
Imports from San Francisco... .$ 91,000 
ASIA. 

Imports from United States..... $ 88,300,000 
Imports from San Francisco... .$ 23,010,000 
OCEANIA. 

Imports from United States..... $ 68,600,000 
Imports from San Francisco....$ 8,698,000 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Imports from United States..... $ 17,800,000 
Imports from San Francisco....$ 3,352,000 
MILWAUKEE. 


The Merchants and Manufacturers Association of 
Milwaukee has collected data showing that firms in 
Milwaukee and in the state of Wisconsin were now 
doing an export trade. In other words, what articles 
of manufacture are capable of commanding trade in 
foreign countries. At the same time a list was com- 
piled showing what manufacturers in the city and 
State are seeking a foreign outlet for their products. 





The compilation enumerates the class of goods or 
articles produced and at the same time names the 
countries where these are now being sold or sought 
to be sold. 

The Secretary of Association Europe 
last Summer, investigated several firms 
who make it a business to promote the sale of Amer 
ican-made products The results of this inquiry were 
not entirely satisfactory and therefore lead to no 
definite errangements. We are now equipping a loc 
al gentleman, who expects to take up his residence 


while in 
persons and 


the 


permanently in France, with information and data 
which may result in trade relations between local 
manufacturers and the consumers in France, 

On the whole, we find thet there are i120 manu- 
facturers in this state who now send a part of their 
product to foreizn countries. There are 48 manu- 
facturers who believe that their product is satis 
factory for several foreign markets. We cannot say 


that we have arrived at any definite plan by which 
we may in a collective way promote an outlet of our 
products in foreign countries. 
WM. GEO. BRUCE, 
Secretary. 


SALEM. 

Board of Trade has a very effi- 
Foreign Trade and according to 
made to the Committee in February 1913 by 
firms themselves the committee has 
directly or indirectly been responsible for an  in- 
crease in the foreign trade of Greater Salem firms, 
amounting to nearly $20,000, for the year 1912, which 
is not so bad for a section having & population of 
about 150,000. : 

As a result of the work of our Foreign Trade Com- 
mittee during the past two years a number of busi- 
ness firms and individuals in this section have volun 
tarily subscribed a fund of $1200 to be used in send- 
ing the writer as a member of the New England bus- 


The Salem 
cient Committee on 
returns 
the 


(Mass) 


business 


iness men’s trade extensiom tour of South America. 
which sails from Boston, Thursday, April 24, 1913. 
Mr. Edward H. Brown, Treasurer of the Brown-Tal- 


bot Machinery Co., marine engine meznufacturers of 
this city, and Chairman of our Foreign Trade Com- 
mittee is also going on the tour. 

Salem was one of the first ports in the entire 
country to develop foreign commerce, and while the 
old time fast Salem clipper ships are no longer seen 
as they were once in nearly every port of the world. 
I thought your readers would be interested to know 
that our present day Selem manufacturers still have 
the old time spirit of reaching out for new markets 
in foreign countries in which to sell their wares. 


E. G. SULLIVAN, 
Secretary. 
DAYTON. 


Dayton is out for foreign trade. Our city is a man- 
ufacturing one. Our export business is increasing. 
Forty per cent of the cash registers manufactured by 
the National Cash Register Company go to foreign 
lands. 

There has just been appointed a foreign trade com 
mittee of the Dayton (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce, 
whose duties are to study conditions in foreign lands 
and increase foreign business. 

We are collecting data constantly, in regard to liv 
ing conditions <nd customs and wants of our neizgh- 
bors across the seas. 

; These facts are being brought forcibly to the atten 
tion of 


firms who can, and ought to have more for- 
elgn business, 


FRED W. FANSHER, 


Secretary. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

This will acknowledge your recent request for in 
formation in regard to the.work of our Foreign, or 
Export Trade Committee. This Committee has not 
been very active, but will be made onp of the most 
useful Committees of the Birmingham (Ala ) Chamber 
of Commerce, We keenly realize the opportunity 
that will be afforded for trade expansion with the 
opening of the Panama Canal, and this organization 
purposes to assist Birmingham manufacturers in ob- 
teining their share of business in the South Amer- 
ican territory, 

WM. C. RADCLIFFE, 
General Secretary. 


ALBANY. 
We have no foreign or export trade committee con 


nected with the Albany (N. Y.) Chamber of Com, 
merce. We receive regularly the Consular Reports 


and also the special Confidential Reports of the Bu 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. If we fing 
anything in any of these reports regarding goods that 
are manufactured in Albany we immediately send a 
record of the same to the parties manufacturing these 
goods, This has been the means of our merchants 
placing some foreign orders and we hope will be pro- 
ductive of good results in the future. We hope later 
on something will be done toward having a special 
committee to look after this work. 
WILLIAM B. JONES, 
Secretary, 


ATLANTA. 


The Atlanta Chamber of Commerce hes a Foreign 
Trade Committee, St. Elmc Massengale, Chairman. 
Under the direction of this Committee we held last 
December a Panama Canal Conference, which 
brought together about a hundred of the leading men 
of the South. We had addresses by John Barrett, 
W. W. Finley, President Johnson of the Norfolk and 
Western, and others, 

W. G. COOPER, 


ST. LOUIS. 


The St. Louis Manufacturers’ and Ex \ 


ociation is a ecnsolidation of what was the M 


Manufacturers’ and Exporters’ Association, and 
Latin-American and Foreign Trade A 

The Latin-American and Foreign VT) \ 
has been working to increase the export 
St. Louis for the last twenty vears, and has a! 
its membership all the large export firms ¢ 


and many other cities in the trade territory ad el 
LOS. 


Completed 


Louis. 


arrangements for havin Fran | 


O’Grady cooperate with the Associatior 
trip to South America and the Latin-American ( 
try have been made by the Export Committe: H 
will keep in touch with the Associztion during hi 
trip and will furnish data for the member of the 
Association along all lines of trade 

This organization publishes a journal in Spanisl 


Revista 
Comercial,” which 1s circulated in South 


every three months “Ia Ilustraday 


America and 
Latin-American Countries 


other and the Philippin« 


Islands. The publication is issued every three month 
and three thousand copies are 


The 


issued each issu: 


organization among other benefits furnishe 
its members with foreign trade credit reports. in 
terpreters to foreign buvers, duties. packing, ship 


ping, ete., pertaining to foreign business 
The following quotation from 2 
S. S. Brill, Chairman of 


mittee, has interest 


recent speech bv 


Trade Com 
for all manufacturing cities 


our Foreign 





“A few words about St Loui \ 
center for export trade Some peopl 
sav that St Louis heing an interior t 
is at a disadvantage a mpared it] 
towns IT heg to differ A port doe not 
makethenopulation. New York, Rostor dq 
Philadelphia are great cities. not heeau 
they are ports, but because they have the 
Newarks Brooklyns Lwnns ind Towell 
St. Louis being largely a manufactin 
town with a national and internatior I 
utation due to its advantageous location 
the heart of the natural resources of the 
United States should be a center of exy 
trade You St. Louis manufacturer 
should use more effort to cultivate the for 
eign business in the same manner as the 
European houses and some of our Easter 
houses have done, and if you do not get 


a large share of the foreign trade, 
the Latin-American trade, it is yvour own 
fault. I firmly believe that when v: get 
a foothold, after vour merchandise has hee: 
introduced and followed up in the sar 


especial 


manner as we do here you are beour 
build up a trade which no one can t 
away from you.” 


JAMES A. TROY 


secretal 


SOUTH AMERICAN TOUR. 
South America for trade exten 
New Eneland, is now bet: 


y 
wm, tal 


A tour of 
bv business men of 
and will end July 23. 


made. It began April 24, 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce took the 
initiative in arranging the tour. All details hav 
been attended to with the thoroughness, so «1 
tinctive of Boston's great organization 

The members of this perty will obtain accurpte in 


first hand in regard to the resources 


character and industries, 


formation at 


and the basic economic @n 


financial conditions of the countries visited, and le 


come acquainted with the people of South America 
their methods of conducting business, =nd the oppor 
lume of trade between 
New 


manutfactiuy 


the vi 
New 
large and 
United States 


increasing 
and 


tunities for 


these countries England, England 


is a very 


section of the 


prospe rous 


and imports many ton 


of raw materials each year to keep her looms, found 
ries and shoe fuctories busy 

The peculiar economic conditions which prevail in 
the United States demand p:ecisely the supplement 
As a result 


acquaintanceships 


ary products offered by South America 
of this and the 
through it commerciz! 


tour 
the 
must surely become firmly cemented, with consequent 
mutual advantage to all 
North or South. 


formed 


relations between both 


Americans whether in the 


The countries visited will be 
Zone, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, 


Brazil, Trinidad, and Barbadoes. 


Jamaica, Cana 


\rgentina, Uruguas 


ROCHESTER. 


(N. Y.) 
Trade 


The 
its Manufacturing 
export trade. 


Rochester Chamber of Commerce ha 


Committee keenly alive t 
It is working on foreign trade promo 
tion through a sub-committee of which J 
Smith is chairman. 

Special effort is 
home on furlough, 
advise 


Hungerford 


made to have leading Cousuls 


visit the city, make noon dzy ad 


dresses and with the leading manufacturers 
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Coming Events of General Importance 


THE GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE. 


Colarado Springs will have the honor of enter- 
taining the next Governors’ Conference, 

Meetings will commence Tuesday, August 26th, 
and be disturbed, as little as possible, with social 
diversions. 

Indications point to a remarkeble attendance. Only 
one Governor has so far stated that he cannot attend. 
All others have said that unless unforeseen obstacles 
keep them away they will be present throughout the 
conference period. : 

The program this year will be less discursive than 
that at Richmond in December, 1912. It will prob- 
ably be confined to matters relative to the adminis- 
trative side of State business; such for instance as 
“A State Budget and Economical Administration,” 
also. “The Growth of Administrative Commissions.’ 
Program details are however not yet definitely decid- 
ed on. : 

The approeching Conferenre is the sixth in the 
series which began with the “Conference of Gover- 
nors” at Washington, May, 19098. That meeting 
aroused general discussion of Conservation prob- 
lems. 

The Governors met in Washington in 1910; in Ken- 
tueky, 1910: in New Jersey, 1911; in Richmond, 1912. 


Important Principles Involved. 


The movement for a Governors’ Conference has 
been called the greatest new idea, added to the de- 
liberative machinery of legislation in the United 
States since the Constitution. Yet with one or two 
exceptions, the Governors of the States do not yet 
appear to realize the importance of the Governors’ 
conference and the part that it can play in public 
affairs. The emphasis laid upon State’s rights in the 
Democratic National platform of 1912 shows that the 
Governors’ Conference can be a safeguard to State 
rights in that it ean lead to essential social legislation 
of uniform character that lies clearly outside the pow- 
ers of Congress, but that must be uniform throughout 
the nation in order to pe beneficent. Forty or fifty 
subjects. lie in this rezlm where uniformity must be 
secured. 


Co-operative Uniformity. 


The Constitution of the United States clearly de 
fines the field for Federal legislation, and all powers 
not delegated to the government of the United States 
remain within the control of the individual States. 
Because there are forty-eight States, there hzve in 
many instances arisen disparities and contradictions 
of law that are injurious to national welfare. Using 
the well-discussed subject of uniform legislation rel- 
ative to marriage and divorce as an illustration, it is 
evident that uniformity cannot be produced by act 
of Congress. The way to produce uniformity is by 
the co-operative action of independent States. It 
has hitherto been impossible and it will doubtless 
ever remain impossible to bring together the lezis- 
lators of the various States into one body to dis 
cuss and to decide upon subjects where uniformity 
is requisite and yet where uniformity has hitherto 
seemed practically unettainable. It is in this realm 
which has been defined as a “twilight zone” between 
Federal powers and State powers that the Governors’ 
Conference can came to fill not merely a good place 
in the working out of legislative programmes, but 
may prove to be the only way to secure uniformity 
of thought quickly. 

The Executive Committee of the Governors’ Con- 
ference for this year is made up of Governor McGov- 
ern, of Wisconsin; O’Neal, of Alabama, and Ammons, 
of Colorado. The Secretary is Miles C. Riley of 
Madison, Wis. 


The House of Governcrs., 


States and Length 


2 Terws 

Territories Names Te m eel itng 
Years Expisc 
Le Emmet O’Neal ...... 4 Jan, —.1915 
RIGBED  caccanss Walter BE. Clark ..... 4 Oct. 1,1913 
Arizona os George W. P. Hunt.. 4 Dec.31,1914 
Arkansas .....- J. M. Futrell (acting). 2 ‘Jan. 1915 
Catifornia se... HW. W. Johnson (Prog.). 4 Jan. 2,1915 





Colorado a Elias M. Ammons.... 2 Jan. —,1915 
Connecticut Simeon E. Baldwin... 2 ‘Jan. —,1915 
Delaware ....-- Charles R. Miller..... 4 Jan. 21,1917 
RIGVIOR, 200 %s 00% Park Trammell ...... 4 Jan, —,1917 
GOGTHIR: o<svekes Joseph M. Brown.... 2 July 1,1915 
fe | ae Walter F. Frear...... 4 Aug.15, ! 
LS ae a John M. Haines...... 2 Jan. .6,1915 
RMBNOI cc steaaas Edward F. Dunne... 4 Jan, —,1917 
TyTN, o<<sxeen Samuel M. Ralston... “4 Jan, —,1917 
Sep. Ore atgela on George W. Clarke... 2 ‘Jan. —,1915 
th. a ere George H. Hodges.... 2 Jan 10,1915 
Kentucky James B. McCreary.. 4 Dec. 31,1915 
Louisiana oe Luthor GB. Pests ceees. 4 May —,1916 
WiGARG cocina ced William T. Haines... 2' ‘Jan. 1915 
Maryvland F Phil. lL. Goldsborough 4 Jan. 18,1916 
Massachusetts Eugene N. Foss...... 1 Jan. —,1914 
Michigan ...... Woodbridge N. Ferris 2 Jan. 1,1915 
Minnesota ..... Adolph ©. Eberhart.. 2 Jan. 1,1916 
Mississippi Earl Brewer ....e0ce- 4 Jan. 18,1916 
Missouri ...6kss Elliott W. Major..... 4 Jan, —,1917 
Montana S. VW. Beware ai ascex 4 Jan, —,1917 
Nebraska ...... John N. Morehead.... 2: ‘Jan. —,1915 | 
MIOUGIMR «iiv.c'anint Tasker L. Oddie...... 4 Dec. 31,1914 | 
N. Hampshire Samuel D. Felker..... 2) ‘Jan. —,1915 
New Jersey....- James F. Fielder..... 3 Jan. 19,1914 
New Menico Wm. C. McDonald.... 4 Dee. 31,1915 
New York is. William Sulzer ...... 2 Dec. 31,1914 | 
N. Carolina..... Locke Craig v.rccsees 4 Jan, —.1917 
North Dakota.. SO 2: ‘Jan. ,1915 
CANS 55 Sov eas oa James M. Cox...csses 2 ‘Jan. 1,1915 
Oklahoma ....-. ee GPUGD fa decassees 4 Jan, —,1915 
OPGS@On: 6c Oswald West ........ 4 Jan. 11,1915 
Pennsylvania Jonm B.. STORER. i <cacs 4 Jan. 17,1915 | 
Porto Rico a George R. Colton 4 Dee. 16,1913 
Rhode Island... Aram J. Pothier...... 2 Jan. ,1915 
S Carolina... Cole L. Blease....... 2 ‘Jan, —,1915 
South Dakota.. a” 96 RA 2) ‘Jan. —,1915 
Tennessee ..... Ren W. Hooper...... 2 ‘Jan. 1915 
i re Oscar B,. Colauitt..... 2 ‘Jan. —,1915 
Dita hacsas - William Bprv....ssree 4 Jan, 1917 
Vermont <cesas Allen M. Fletcher.... 2 Oct. ,1914 
Virginia ......- William Hodges Mann 4 Feb. 1,114 
Washington a Ernest Lister ........ 4 Jan, 1917 
West Virginia.. Henry D. Hatfield.... 4 Mar. 4,1917 
Wisconsin ....- Francis fF. McGovern. 2 ‘Jan. —,1915 
Wyoming ...... Jos. M. Carey (Prog.) 4 Jan. 1,1915 


Democrats in Gothic; Republicans in Roman, 


INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION. 


In the fall of 1911 the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce presented to the people of New England an 
Indust:ial and Educational Exposition consisting of 
many of its manufectures and products. That it was 
a suecess and drew the attention of the entire coun- 
try to New England, has been shown by the great 
impulse given this section of the country by later 
developments, The possibilities thus opened have 
led severel of the Chambers of Commerce of the 
New England cities to the belief that the time is 
ripe to again bring to the front the great question of 
New England supremacy, but this time on a much 
erander seale, with the cooperation of the Chambers 
of Commerce, Boards of Trade and Business Men’s 
Associations of all New Englend, and unite in one 
great comprehensive Exposition to be held in Me 
chanics Building, Boston, from October 4 to Novem- 
ber 1, inclusive, 1918. 

The main purpose of the Exposition is a gigantic 
advertisement of the resources, development, and 
opportunities of New England. This advertisement 
is to have such a setting that the visitor’s attention 
and interest will be won at first glance and continue 
to be held because of the instructve features of the 
exhibits. 


THE GENERAL PURPOSES OF THE 
EXPOSITION ARE: 


First: To promote manufacturing and 
commercial activity in New England. 

Second: To show the people of New 
England the methods and extent of our 
manufactures and resources. 

Third: To attract the attention of the 
entire country to New England’s large and 
varied industries. 

Fourth: To bring the employer and work- 
man, merchant and buyer, into closer touch 
with the manufactory and its products. 

Fifth: To stimulate the people of New 
England, particularly the younger genera- 
tion, to a realization of the dignity and pos- 
sibilities of a trade, and thus promote 
industrial education. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE. 


The First American Conference on Social Insurance 
(Americen Association for Labor Legislation) will 
meet in Chicago, Friday and Saturday, June 6-7, at 
Hotel LaSalle. 

There will be three main divisions of the pro- 
cramme. 


1. Friday, June 6, 2 P. M. INSURANCE 
ASPECTS OF WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION. 


Presiding Officer, Charles R. Henderson, 
Chicago University, T. J. Duffy, Chairman 
Ohio State Liability Board of Awards; ‘“Ad- 
vantages of Compulsory State Insurance.” 

. T. Sherman, Attorney, ‘‘Advantages of 
Casualty Company Insurance.”’ Miles M. 
Dawson, Attorney and Insurance Actuary, 
“Superiority of Compulsory Mutual Insur- 
ance.”’ 

Among those specially invited to lead the 
informal discussion, under the five minute 
rule are: Edwin W. DeLeon, President 
Casualty Company of America; Charles A. 
Pratt, Chairman Washington State Insur- 
ance Department; H. G. B. Alexander, 
President Continental Casualty Company, 
Chicago. 


Il. Friday, June 6, 8 P. M. LATE EX- 
TENSIONS OF SOCIAL INSURANCE. 


Presiding Officer; W. F. Willoughby, 
Princeton University, “The Problem of 
Social Insurance: An Analysis.” 

I. M. Rubinow, Chief Statistician Ocean, 
Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., 
“Sickness Insurance.” 

Charles R. Henderson, Author of “Indus- 
trial Insurance in the United States,’’ ‘‘In- 
surance against Unemployment.” 

Among those specially invited to lead the 
informal discussion, under the five minute 
rule, are: William M. Leiserson, Director 
Wisconsin Free Employment Offices; Alice 
Hamilton, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics; Henry Baird Favill, Elizabeth McCor- 
mick Memorial Fund, Chicago; Walter S. 
Gifford. American ‘Telephone Company, 
New York: C. H. Robinson, Editor West- 
ern Review, Chicago. 


lll. Saturday, June 7, 10 A. M. COMPRE- 
HENSIVE PLANS 5 SOCIAL INSUR- 
A C 


~=. 


Presiding Officer, Henry W. Farnam, Yale 
University. 

Edward T. Devine, Secretary Charity Or- 
ganization Society, New York, “Pension 
for Mothers.”’ 

F. Spencer Baldwin, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Commission on Old Age Pen- 
sions, Boston, ‘Old Age Insurance.” 

Frederick QL. Hoffman, Prudential Insur- 
ance Co., Newark, “Systems of Wage 
Earners’ Insurance.’ 

Among those specially invited to lead the 
informal discussion, under the five minute 
rule are: William Hard, Evanston, IIL; 
Katherine Coman, Wellesley College; Mary 
Kingsbury Simkhoviteh, Greenwich House; 
Victor Berger, Ex-Congressman; Marion 
Poole, Butler Bros., Chicago; G. W. Perkins, 
President Cigarmakers’ International Union. 


SOUTHERN SECRETARIES. 


The annual meeting of the Southern Commercial 
secretaries Association is called for Charleston, S. 


C., June 5, 6 and 7. 


This useful organization was called into existence 
in Chattanooga in August, 1908, end hag exerted a 
marked influence upon the powers and ideals of 
Its meetings hitherto have 
The program 


Southern Secretaries. 
been of a very practical charecter. 


of the present meeting is such that every gecretary 
who wishes to add to his efficiency should attend. 
There are over €9 items for discussion. The dates 
selected will permit the secretaries to reach Balti- 
more in time for the greet meeting of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America, June 8-14, 





TRADE PRESS CONVENTION. 


The eighth annual convention of the Federation of 
Trade Press Associations in the United States will 
be held at the Hotel Astor, New York, September 
i8 to 20, 1913. The Federation includes the New 
York Trade Press Association, the New England 
Trade Press Association, the Chicago Trade Press 
Association, the St. Louis Southwestern Trade Press 
Association, the Philadelphia Trede Press Associa- 
tion and a number of unaffiliated publications, the 
total membership being two hundred and thirty-six, 
representing over seventy-five different trades, in- 
dustries and professions. 

‘Two sessions will be held daily. There will be 
editorial, circulation, advertising and publishing sym- 
posiums, under competent leaders. Many of the lead- 
ing editors, business managers, buyers and sellers 
of advertising and authorities on modern merchandis- 
ing methods will take part. 

Invitations are being extended to manufacturers, 
sales managers. advertising men. trade paper pub- 
lishers and ell others interested in the idea of busi- 
ness promotion through trade press efficiency, which 
is to be featured at the convention. 





WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The Eighth Annual Conference on Weights and 
Measures of the United States is now in session in 
Washington. 

Among several purposes of the Conference is one 
to bring about uniformity between the several states 
in the matter of weight of commodities per bushel, 
etc. : For instance, in Massachusetts a bushel of cran- 
berries is required to weigh thirty-two pounds, while 
a bushel of the same fruit in Michigan must weigh 
forty pounds. In Wisconsin a bushel of turnips has 
to weigh only forty-two pounds, while in North 
and South Dakota a bushel of turnips must weigh 
sixty pounds. Thirty-five pounds of unslacked lime 
make a bushel in Kentucky. while many other states 
require eighty pounds. Pennsylvania’s bushel of 
potatoes must weigh only fifty-six pounds, but in 
New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Maryland and West 
Virginia the weight differs from this. 

To secure uniformity between the several states in 
matters of this kind, as well as to obtain the enact- 
ment of net weight laws and similar legislation. the 
standardization of barrels and other containers the 
size of which now depends largely upon the caprice 
of the individual manufacturer or the custom of the 
vicinity, are also among the matters to be taken up 
and discussed at the conference. 


EXPEDITION TO WISCONSIN. 


An expedition to Madison is being organized by 
the City Club of Philadelphia, the Ghiect “iced rd 
study the popular extension work of the University 
of Wisconsin by which people in all parts of the 
state 2re brought in touch with the University for 
study of any subject in which they may be inter- 
ested. 

The party will leave Philadelphia by special train 
May 20th, arriving in Madison May 21st: remaining 
there until Sundzy, May 25th; arriving in Philadel- 
phia on the 26th. Mayor Blankenburg has endorsed 
the Expedition and announced that he and Mrs. 
Blankenburg -will -accompany the party There are 
something like fifty now enrolled, and it is expected 
that about 75 will go. The Commercial Museum. of 
Philadelphia, will be represented by Dr. W. P. Wil- 
son. Director. 

The programme at Madison comprises reception 
at the state capitol; conference with representatives 
of various interests in Wisconsin,—Mayor of the 
city, wage earner, manufacturer, public man, public 
promoter, public school man,—demonstrations of 
various lines of University extension work: demon- 
strations of agricultural work and farm instruction: 
demonstrations of general University services: state 
hygiene; student welfare: geological 2nd soil sur- 
veys; home economics, etc. The last dzy’s discus- 
sion will be taken up with the subject of the Univer- 
sity and the state and its scientific influence upon 
various government functions. This will be attend- 
ed by representatives of the Railroad and Utility 
Commission, the Industrie! Commission, the Tax 
Commission, Labor Commission, and the State Af- 
fairs Board. 


(Coming Events Continued on Next Fage.) 





THE CEMENT INDUSTRY. 


The recent growth of the American Portland ce- 
ment industry has been so rapid that its present 
relative standing among our great industries is real- 
ized by few, even of those directly interested. Its 
importance, both commercially and financially, is per- 
haps best brought out by comparison with the Amer- 
ican iron industry, whose standing is everywhere 
fully understood. The following table, compiled by 
E. C. Eckel of the United States Geological Survey, 
gives the output of pig iron and Portland cement in 
long tons during every fifth year from 1880 to 1910, 
inclusive. 


Pig iron, Portland Percentage 

Year. long tons cement, of cement 
long tons to pig iron 
SOOO Sy cb 7,749,233 7,000 1 
DOR i ieGiae 7,415,469 25,000 3 
SOOO ocn ix 9,202,703 56,000 6 
| Yea ana 9,446,308 165,000 1.97 
1900........- 138,789,242 1,414,000 10.3 
| Ae 22,992,380 5,874,469 24.2 
1910....:..00. “SeerTeree 12,986,152 48.7 
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BOSTON STRIKE PREVENTION. 


The part played by the Bostcn Chamber of Com- 
merce in the negotiations that finally resulted in an 
adjustment of the differences between the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Company and their em- 
ployees and in preventing an imminently threaten- 
ing strike, furnishes one more evidence of the value 
to the community of an organization of business men, 
composed of representatives of every class of public 
spirited men in the community, welded together for 
commercial and civic good. For it is none too strong 
a statement to say that it was directly due to the 
persistent, tactful and sincerely disinterested efforts 
of the Special Committee appointed by the Chamber 
Directors to assist employer and employed in reach- 
ing a mutually satisfactory understanding, that an 
immediate strike was averted and serious hindrance 
to business and possibly much suffering were pre- 


vented. 


SAN FRANCISCO RETAILERS. 


The Retail Tredes Committee of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce is one that in ten weeks 
has so developed as to touch almost all retail inter- 
ests of the city. 

As a suggestion to other cities, a list of the trades 
represented in the committee by delegates is includ- 


ed. . 
Advertisers, Picture Dealers, Auto Sup- 
plies, Bakeries, Books, Shoemen, Butchers, 
Chinese Goods, Cigars and Tobacco, Coal 
and Wood, Confectioners, Clothing, Dry 
Goods, Department Stores, Cloaks and 
Suits, Dairies and Creameries, Druggists, 
Electrical Supplies, Florists, Fruit and 
Produce, Furniture and Carpets, Furs, 
Grocers, Gloves, Hardware, Gas and Elec- 
tric Fixtures, Hair Goods, Harness and Sad- 
dlery, Knitted Goods, Sewing Machines, 
Poultry, Surgical Instruments, Japanese 
Stores, Hatters, Jewelers, Men’s Furnish- 
ing Goods, Millinery, Musical Instruments, 
Office Equipment, Restaurants and Cafes, 
Stationers. Tailors, Typewriters, Trunks 
and Leather Goods, Women's and Child- 
ren’s Wear, Bazaars, Metal Signs, Corsets, 
Photographers, Fish. 
The working purpose of this committee. is to 
iook after the interests of the retail trede, espec- 
ially as affected by legislation. 





ST. PAUL’S CHARTER STUDY. 


A committee on municipal research has been 
authorized by the directors of the St. Paul (Minn.) 
Association of Commerce. 

The committee has taken up as its first duty 2 
searching sc‘utiny of the new charter for St. Paul 
which goes into effect in 1914. ; 

The committee has employed Mr. J. J. Ermatinger 
as investigator, who will plat the charter thoroughly 
and form an analysis or digest of all its provisions. 

The committee recognizes the fect that the citizens 
of St. Paul by a large majority have adopted the 
Commission form of government that will go into 





effect, but that a very small number of the people 
have any knowledge of the details of the charter 
beyond the broadest outline of its general features. 
The details of the charter have not been the subject 
of study nor discussion by any considerable body of 
citizens. It. is the desire of the Committee that the 
Commission government be inaugurated in St. Paul 
under the best possible auspices and that the citizens 
generally have a full understanding of the provisions 
of the charter, so that if a thorough study develops 
defects of detail thet may exist, they may be cor- 
rected by the people and the new form be given the 
best possible opportunity to sueceed. In this they 
desire the co-operation and help of all who are in- 
terested in the success of the charter. 

The theory of the committee is that there should 
be an impartial and independent body, free from all 
political control or affiliations, that will be 2 check 
on the efficiency of all departments of the city and 
county government, and whose sole object is the 
welfare of the people of St. Paul. It believes that 
the citizens should be in possession of the fullest 
knowledge concerning their government and the con- 
duct of the affairs of the city and county. 





RESEARCHES FOR COMMITTEES. 

An excellent method of aiding the various com- 
mittees in their work has been adopted by the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York. A special com- 
mittee appointed to report on Office Reorganization 
recommended this step in their report to the Ex 
ecutive Committee of the Association as follows: 

“Your Committee, recognizing the great value of 
the statistical and research work conducted by Mr. 
DeBerard, which is so important in instigating and 
vitalizing successful work on the part of the invest- 
igative Committees of the Association, is of the opin- 
ion that there should be created a more clearly de- 
fined status for that work, and therefore recommends 
that there be created a department or Bureau of Re- 
seaich, with Mr. DeBerard as its head, under the title 
of “Director of Research;” that this department 
should bear relationship to each investigative Com- 
mittee of the Association for the purpose of sug- 
gesting subjects for Committee consideration and of 
preparing matter relating thereto in form for in- 
telligent action, and also for service to the investiga- 
tive committees when and as called for by them.” 


PERSONAL. 

Lewis D. Sampson, who created “Town Develop- 
ment” has sold out his interests to Will L. Finch 
who has been associated with him in the conduct 
of this valuable periodical. 

This transaction gives Mr. Sampson the oppor- 
tunity to work out certain divisions of town industrial 
development not heretofore undert2ken in an orgalr 
ized way. 

Mr. Sampson will hereafter, from 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York, conduct “The Municipal Service Bureau” 
which will deal with factory locations and industrial, 
sanitary and social surveys. 





Commercial Organization Activities of General Interest 


oO 
CHAMBERS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

The proceedings of the Association of Chambly 
of Commerce of the United Kingdom, at the 53rd 
annual meeting held in London in March, have come 
to hand. Resolutions were adopted concerning the 
English Trade Disputes Act, the possibilities of Eng 
lish trade opened by the Panama Canal, the exhib 
tion in England of foreign goods which compet 
the Dominions with British goods, the advisability 
of having British consular officers directly answ 
inquiries rather than send replies through the Coy 
ernment, the question of increased railway rat it 
view of increased wages, inquiry into the operation 
of the Workman’s Compensation Act, the necessit 
of a law concerning pure food, amendment of the in 
come tax law to permit exemptions for depreciatio 
on machinery, ete. In the association resolution 
are offered by chambers of commerce 

INSPIRING TRAVELING SALESMEN. 

As part of the programme of the Busine Men's 
Ieague of Montgomery, Ala.. to foster and exiend 
the jobbing trade of the city, it is conducting every 


Sunday in the Montgomery Advertiser a 
special interest to traveling salesmen. 
3ruce Kennedy, the Secretary, 


in & brief let 


The Nation’s Business adds this interesting item 
“You may be interested in 

we are taking party of mere} 
manufacturers once each mont 
town in the territory for a night trip 
where we are holding ma meeting In 
this way we are drawing t 
closer to our merchants ind 
we are doing a great deal 


GRAND RAPIDS. 

About July ist the Association of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., will occupy new quarters. By 
action of the Board of Directors, a lease has been 
authorized for the fourth and fifth floors of the build 
ing now known as the Board of Trade Building—to 
be known as the Association of Commerce Building. 

The fourth floor of the building will be occupied 
for offices. On this floor will be a general office and 
offices of the Secretary, Assistant Secretary and the 
Farm Manager; also file room, library, directors’ and 
two assembly rooms with a capacity of 150 and 75 
persons, respectively. The top floor of the building 
will be given over entirely to social features and 
will constitute an innovation in Association of Com 
merce work in Grand Rapids. Luncheon will be 
served every noon. The large dining room will seat 
about 250 people; the small dining room about 40 
In case of large banquets, tables can be set through 
out tne entire floor and at least 490 people can be 
accommodated. 

In making this change the Association of Com 
merce does not assume to become a social club, but 
the social features are introduced solely for the pur 
pose of making it possible for members to become 
better acquainted with each other and thus increase 
the efficiency of the organization through greater co 
operation. 


Commerce. of 


SAFETY AT SEA. 


The international conference concern- 
ing safety of life at sea which England 
will call for the latter part of this year, is 
now taking form. The Secertary of Com- 
merce has now announced that in the 
United States, as well as in England 
and Germany, committees of technical 
men have been appointed to consider 
such subfects as bulkheads and hull-con- 
struction: lifeboats, davits, life rafts, and 
preservers; efficiency of officers and 
crews: fire protection; aids and perils to 
navigation; and radiotelegraphy. These 
committees will collect a body of Ameri- 
can opinion for the use of the American 
delezation to the conference. 

The Treasury, War, Navy, and Agri- 
culture Departments are cooperating with 
the Secertary of Conre ce in this pe imi- 
nary work. The Committee on Bulkheads 
and Hull Construction comprises Rear 
Admiral W. L. Capps, U. S. N., former 
Chief of the Construction Bureau, Con- 
structor David W. Taylor, U. S. N., and 
George Uhler, Supervising Inspector Gen- 
eral of the Steamboat Inspection Service. 
James Donald ‘naval architect, of the 
Fore River Shivbuilding Company, will 
be consulted as the representative selected 
by_the shipbuilders and shipowners. 

General Superintendent S. I. Kimball, 
of the LifeSaving Service, Gen, Uhler, 
and Capt. D. P. Foley, of the Revenue 
Cutter Service, comprise the Committee 
on Lifeboats, Davits, Life Rafts, and Life 
Preservers. Capt. Foley will also act on 
the Committee on Efficiency of Officers 
and Crews with Capt. Henry M. Seeley, 
Supervising Inspector of the New York 
district, and Asst. Surg. Gen. W. J. Pet- 
tus, of the Public Health Service. 


The Committee on Fire Protection tem- 
porarily will consist of Gen. Uhler and 
Supervising Inspector Nils B. Nelson, of 
the Cleveland district, who will soon pro- 
ceed to New York to consult with marine 
underwriters and others directly con- 
cerned, and will also cooperate with the 
Hull Construction Committee. 

Th Committee on Aids and Perils to 
Navigation, covering ocean lanes, dangers 
from ice and derelicts, searchlizhts, rules 
of the road, dissemination of storm and 





Coming Events—(Continued) 


weather signals, and similar subjects, 
consists of Capt Commandant E. P. Bert- 
holf, of the Revenue Cutter Service, Com- 


mander George F. Cooper, U. S. N., | 


Hydrographer, Commissioner of 
houses, G. R. Putnam, and Prof. Alfred 
J. Henry, of the Weather Bureau. , 

The Committee on Radiotelegraphy in- 
cludes Commander W. H. G. Bullard. U. 
S. N, Superintendent of the Naval Radio 
Service, Maj. C. McK. Saltzman, U. S. A., 
of the Signal Corps, Constructor John Q. 
Walton, U. S. R. G& S., Dr. Frederick 
Kolster, of the Bureau of Standards, and 
Commissioner of Navigation Chamberlain. 
lain. 


ELEVENTH MARITIME CONFERENCE. 


The Conference of the International 
Maritime Committee at Copenhagen May 
13-17 is not a conference of representa- 
tives of various governments. It is a 
conference of the representatives of the 
various maritime law associations of the 
world. 

The following subjects will be taken 
up: 

1. International 
ment. 

2. Safety in navigation. 

3. London Declaration of the 26th of 
February, 1909, in regard to the law of 
maritime warfare. 

4. Marine Insurances on enemy goods 
in time of war. 

Practically every nation has now a 
maritime law association, composed of 
its most eminent admiralty judges and 
lawyers. These associations, impressed 
with the importance to commerce of uni- 
formity in the admnistration of the 
statutes of the various nations relating 
to admiralty questions, some years ago 
perfected an international organization. 
Special phases of the law are considered 
from time to time by the various nation- 
al associations, and when the time is 
ripe for action a conference of the as- 
sociations is held. These conferences 
are entirely at the expense of the associ- 
ations and of those who participate in 
them. 

When substantial agreement has been 
reached on any phase of maritime law, 
the associations have taken steps to in- 


Code of Affreight- 


Light- | 


} noon. 





terest their respective governments in | 
order to carry the agreement into effect. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


West Virginia will be fifty years old 
June 20 of this year at exactly 12 o’clock 
Around this moment has been | 
grouped a commemorative service at | 
Wheeling. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the world the people of an area 
of 300 by 400 miles will be enabled with- 
out leaving their home town, to hear 
every word and sound of a ceremony en- 
acted at one point. 

To make this possible, the state has 
made this hour an absolute holiday; all 
business within the state as far as pos- 
sible will be suspended. The wires of all 
the great transportation, telegraphic and 
telephone corporations will be (turned 
over to the state. These wires are to be 
connected with a mammoth receiving 
board, into which the speakers of the day, 
the poet who composed the state ode, 
and the musican and the singer who 
voiced the state song, will speak; and 
their voices will be carried over these 
wires to every city, village, and hamlet 
of the state, where similar appliances are 
to be installed, reproducing every in- 
tonation and note of the voices of those 
at the central station. A great band of 
200 pieces will accompany a chorus of 
1,000 voices singing the state song, com- 
posed for the occasion. The leading 
stanzas are to be sung by the choir at 
Wheeling, and choirs at five or six other 
cities, by pre-concerted arrangement, 
will sing the succeeding verses, and then 
as a conclusion the population of the 
state will sing in unison under the baton 
beat of the chief director of music. 





SCHOOL HYGIENE. 





The International Congress on School 
Hygiene, to be held at Buffalo, N. Y., 
August 25-30 will sum up recent achieve- 
ments in the hygiene of the school 

The congress is international and na- 
tional. Practically every foreign country 
and every State in the United States will 
he represented by delegates. 

Manv prominent scientists and educa- 
tors in this and foreign countries have | 
promised to present papers and lead dis- | 


cussions at the meeting. A 
Program may be procured from. the 
United States Burean of Edueation at 
Washington, or from Dr. Thomas A. Stor 
ey, secretary-general of the congress, 
City College, New York City. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 1915. 

The Division of Exhibits of the Pana 
ma-Pacific International Exposition, 
celebrating the opening of the Panama 
Canal, will have eleven departments, as 
follows: 

Department A, Fine Art. 

Department B. Fducation. 

Department C, Social Economy. 

Department TD, T.iberal Arts. 

Department F, Manufactures and Var 
ied Industries. 

Department F, Machinery. 

Department G, Transportation. 

Department H, Agriculture. 

Department I, Live Stock. 

Department K, Horticulturs 


preliminary 


Department L, Mines and Metallurg, 

Department M, Discover of Ma: eo Lh 
velopment. 
COTTON. 

The Ninth International Cotton Con 
gress will be held at The Hague, from 
the 9th until the 11th of June. Those in 
attendance will be the renresent>tiy 


cotton spinners and manufacturers of the 


world. A full discussion of cotton sub 
jects will take place, including cotton 
cultivation the world over, with special 


reference to Japan and the Soudan: the 
artificial damping of cotton, and the tare 
and baling of American cotton. 


STUDENTS. 

The eighteenth International Congress 
of Students will be held at Cornell Uni 
versity, August 29 to September 13 

The “Corda Fratres,”’ or International 
Federation of Students, was started in 
Italy in 1898, and now has affiliated or 
ganizations in many European countries 
and in both North and South America 
The principal aim of the federation is 


| “to support and spread the idea of unity 


and brotherhood among students,” with 
out regard to their religious or political 
beliefs. 
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Miscellaneous Matters Worthy of Consideration 


16 
TARIFF CONFERENCE. 
The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association called a 
ceeting of business men for Washington, May 8. 
The pcint of the call was that President Wilson 
should have the same authority under the tariff bill 


(H, R. 3321) to negotiate trade agreements with for 
eign nations as to articles on the free list that he 
has as te other schedules 

Two resolutions came out of the conference: One 
called for an amendment that should give the Pres- 
ident a trading opportunity; two sentences show 
the gist of the action. 


Pa 
i 


“The proposed opening of our markets for the exploi- 
tation en the part of foreign manufacturers and pro- 
uee for the sale f their commodities covered by the 
free list without first having made trade agreements 
with such nations for the freer exchange of our prod- 
ict is, in the judgment of your petitioners, against 
the fundamental principles on which trade agreements 
of other nations are made. 

in other words, the gates of the American markets 
should be opened to foreign products only in so far as 


our people will be benefitted. It will not be beneficial 


to admit products free of duty from. countries which 

discriminate against our manufacturers and producers.” 
The other called for an amendment affecting the 

dumping clause. The resolution was as follows: 


“Whereas, the Underwood Bill includes provision for 
special duties (dumping and countervailing duties) de- 
signed to prevent unfair or guerilla competition and to 
guard against bounty-paid goods, and these special duties 
cover only goods on the dutiable list; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, that the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate be hereby petitioned to so amend Paragraph E, 
Section IV, and Paragraph R, Section IV, to provide 
that these special duties (countervailing and dumping 
duties) shall be effective for all articles on the free list, 
“ws well as those on the dutiable list.’’ 


The resolutions were signed by the following com- 
mittee: 

John E. Wilder, President, The National Associ- 
ation of Tanners; J. Kirby, Jr., President, National 
Association of Manufacturers; Julian Scott, Treas- 
urer, International Milk Product Co., and Sheffield 
Farm-Swanson-Dirby Co.;J. L. Twaddell, Secretary, 
National Association Shoe Retailers; Wm. G. Cooke 
(Hawaii), Alexander & Baldwin, Ltd.; Benj. S. 
Graves, The Biscuit & Crackers Mfg. Assn.; James 
R. Watson, N. K. Fairbanks & Co.; John M. Glenn, 
Secretary, Illinois Manufacturers Association. 


RECOGNIZING NEW GOVERNMENTS. 


Within the past few weeks there has been wide- 
spread discussion of recognition, extended by the 
Federal Government to the new Republic of China, 
and withheld from the Huerta Government in Mexico. 

The time is appropriate for expleining the inter- 
national significance of recognition, 

The first form of recognition which one country 
may extend to people in another country is a recog- 
nition of bellige:ency. This form of recognition, of 
course, is appropriate only where there is civil war, 
inasmuch as it is a way of extending to insurgents 
the advantages of internetionl law,—for example, the 
advantage of having other nations take toward the 
insurgents and the government under attack a 
neut.tal position; this results in shipments of articles, 
contraband of war by international law to the gov- 
ernment under attack, becoming liable to seizure 
wherever found. Before insurgents are recognized 
as belligerents, if they board a vessel of a foreign 
country to search for contraband, they may be con- 
sidered as pirates; after recognition of belligerency, 
their right internationally recognized to board ves- 
sels and search. 

It may happen that insurgents are successful either 
at once or after a long struggle. If they are imme 
diately successful, there usually results a period in 
which their supremacy is recognized on all sides, 
although they have not erected a formel and com- 
plete government. At this juncture other nations 
may recognize the persons in control of the situation 
as a de facto government, and with these persons 
may carry on very considerable negotiations. ‘Thus, 
in China, after the Manchu dynasty ebandoned the 
zovernment, the United States, with scarcely a 
break, held intercourse with the persons who suc 
ceeded in power, although these persons occupied no 
positions created by pre-existing law. Only recently 
did the United States extend formal recognition to the 
Republie of China, which is thus acknowledged as a 

overeign government ruling a people. 

Since “recognition” is an acknowledgement by a 
nation that a new sovereignty has come into exist- 
ence, and is to be treated as a peer among nations, 
the extension of recognition may always be expected 
to arouse feelings of appreciation among the offi- 
cers of the new government, and among the people,— 
presumably a majority—who support it, and these 
feelings may be expected to re:ult in favorable trade 
conditions, 

It is to be remembered, however, that the grati- 
tude of a party in a country will be proportionate to 
the degree they do not in fact deserve recognition,— 
that is, the weaker a pseudo-government, the great- 
er the gretitude of its adherents if recognized as a 
sovereign authority. The stronger the government 
the more indifferent it will be toward recognition, 
as it will consider it a routine form 

It has also been observed that where an establish- 
ed nation has for some time carried on relations with 
a de facto government, the formal recognition of 
such a government will have reletively little popular 
effect. 





THE OLD AND NEW TARIFF REVENUES SUM- 
MARIZED. 


Under the Payne law, 1912. 
Imports. Revenue. 
STROUD Cee Rees b Son ee $304,597,035 
Under the Underwood law for a peri- 
od of twelve months (estimated}: 
Si ORG SSOCU. hc sso 5 ea OSE + PPAR AER $266,701,000 
Loss in revenue under new 
aw  COMEMDAVOR)» . 5.5 5.se eo Fxcht $37,896,035 


Government revenue from all 





SIR, | IPE are 6 ons oo ce Sek ae $938,522,482 
TESPOMITOR, B92 oo. see e es een’ $901,297,979 

Loy Re eee ee ec ree $37,224,503 
Estimated expenditures, first year, under 

FRGOTWOOR. TA 5 SOAs awa seeicewe OS $994,790,000 
Estimated revenue, first year, under 

TIMGGTWOGG: TOW Sxciceecs Seis sabes $926,000,000 

BG. ON SL ha oe eee on ee ae eee $68,790,000 
Earning power of income tax,.. 

Ce) ae * SRE Se Dene eee nae eee $70,125,000 
Estimated Surplus, First Year, Under New 

BRING «25.5 5. 544s sake te anaes ahs Soa $1,335,00 


—St. Paul Dispatch. 





THE HOOKWORM BATTLE. 


The third annuel report of the Rockefeller Sani- 
tary Commission for the Eradication of Hookworm 
Disease has been issued very quietly, but deserves 
the widest possible consideration by all who are 
endeavoring to organize for the eradication of dis- 
ease. 

The total number of persons treated for 
hookworm disease in eleven States for the 
three years is 393,556. This means the 
treatment of more than 359 persons a day 
for every day since the work began. 


No. Persons 





State. Treated. 
PIER: kev cesbp cnnwedarbes 34,507 
PO” Rr eee Se 8,146 
MEE! 6 bab eae caer kets hd 26,811 
Bo A eee ape 23,028 
NIN o's.6 ac a o's ea a seen ee 32,314 
ES ws no bs b keeleater 80,101 
Morth: Sarouna © 62. .<c csadew, 111,872 
BOW CarGung ©... cee vee ws 41,795 
Tennessee es et 
ci RRA Seer 
Virginia 

ORO pckenectie caaeeeres 393,556 


In getting persons treated the work of 
the present year shows increase over the 
records of the two preceding years: 

Total number persons treated 

Oe SID a nang oko en aaa 14,423 
Total number persons treated 

SASS Si esavigs Hae useees es 140,378 
Total number persons treated 

Mi SOO. < casa conn cep baae ae 238,755 





Total for three years.. 393,556 


For each person treated the Commission 


expended: 
For the year 1910........... $4.66 
war 460 PORP SAVE .s ice e scent 1.05 
Wor 46 WOOs THR a as oo odcnee a 
Average for 3-year period... 1.02 


This mezns that for each $1.02 expended by che 
Commission in three years, one human being has 
been benefited in health and helped to a better scale 
of living. : 

Copies of the Third Annual Report, which is a vol- 
ume of 130 pages of reading matter and 44 pages of 
illustretions, can be procured from Wickliffe Rose, 
Administrative Secretary of the Rockefeller Sani- 
tary Commission, Washington, D. C. 





FARMERS INTEREST RATES. 


The recent conference on Marketing and Farm 
Oredits in Chicago, and the American Commission 
now abroad, under the menagement of the Southern 
Commercial Congress. to study co-operative rural] 
credit systems receive proofs of their timeliness in 
the April “Crop Reporter.” 

This publication put out by the Bureau of Statis- 
tics of the Department of Agriculture shows that the 
farmers of the United States are paying en average 
of 7.75 per cent on money borrowed. 

The details by states are printed below. 


Interest paid by farmers. 











State. 1913. State. 1913 
P. ct. P. ct. 
MORE oS. 6a cea cts 6.14 North Dakota ...... 10.70 
New Hampshire 5.80 South Dakota ....... 9.48 
WOPMIOOE. ic cas occas ye 6.00 DON 8c 56 vk a0 po 8.00 
Massachusetts ...... 5.96 py RR IE A, 8.37 
Rhode Island ....... 5.95 --—— 
Connecticut ......... 5.92 Divisional average. 8.05 
te 7. arte 5.99 
New Jersey ........ 5.92 MOUOtGORe icc cack 6.86 
Pennsylvania ....... 5.93 Tennessee ........... 8.28 
- AO a nied Sratsln a 10.02 
Divisional average. 5.96 Be ae 8.26 
TOURIBRS 665 6 iiceeisis 8.33 
DGIOWMORS « o io'cxei dna 5.94 | NA ae ee 9.97 
ee: ae eee 5.93 Oklahoma ....c0ss00; 10.58 
RRR 6.21 SE 6 sate wcn eed 9.67 
West Virginia ...... 6.24 
North Carolina ..... 6.39 Divisional average. 9.51 
South Carolina ...... 8.06 
Genre ise ac ctas 9.98 POE oo Sc iatc seeks 
PROTO Lonwakees Pere e 8.80 Tere a5 rere aes 
COMTORD x cow nccedos 
Divisional average. 7.36 New Mexico 
Fe TR ey 
CMe is cnewskt bewaake 6.23 MD aks ie ee rab eens 
EROS. ©. Gis ces ee O87 a err 
De eR  arrem 6.31 Ss 4 4% 5 waist aac ae 
Michigan ...... chee 6.88 Washington .... a2 
Wieceemin oss cssasces 6.24 |. a rr . 
ae Camrormia oc os danas 
Divisional average. 6.38 
Divisional average. 8.55 
Minnesota: .. .<sacétcae 7.93 United States7..... 7.75 
LOWS icc inc de cicensies 7.21 
MingOurt ~ sos > seeens 7.28 


+The United States average obtained by weighting the 
state averages with values of their farm lands in 191). 








AIDING FOREIGN COTTON. 


The Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Agriculture has received requests for information as 
to the amount of money spent by foreign countries 
for the promotion of cotton production. As a result 
of an investigetion upon the subject the following 
tabular statement hag been prepared. It is believed 
that the figures given include practically all (more 
than 90 per cent) of such expenditures. 


Country. | Year. | Amount. 


United Kingdom: 
Government aid....... 1911 $48,665 
British Cotton Growing 1911 61,994 

Association, in ad- 
dition to funds re- 
ceived from the Gov- 
ernment, 


POR 6 cdvnn's ko eRe eeees i Rea $110,659 
Germany: | | 
Imperial Governm't aid| 1911 | 7,140 
Colonial governments. 1911 10,115 
Subscriptions from! 1911 19,159 
German cotton § in- | 
dustry. oe 
ORE = e556. 0s5 sau 1911 $36,414 
Iexpenditures, Govern-| 1910 $97,000 
ment and _ colonial (about) 


economic committee 


France: 

Funds for cotton pro- 

motion— | 
On hand, Jan. 1..... | 1909 6,110 
Government subsidy | 1909 21,423 
Subs.«iptions ....... | 1909 18,308 
Other receipts...... 1909 38,544 
oy! Seer ae 1909 $84,385 
Expenditures ......... 1909 82,110 
On hand, Dec, 31...... | 1909 2,275 
3 eee | 1909 $84,385 


Russia has for some years been spending millions 
of dollers for irrigating portions of Asiastic Russia, 
especially for the purpose of increasing the area of 
ecotton-producing land. One recent act appropriated 
4,738,590 rubles ($2,440,328) for this purpose. 

The colonial economic committee of Germany pub- 
iishes the following statement, in its Verhandlung- 
en der Baumwoolbau-Kommission, 1911, No. 1, p.4: 

Expenditures for cotton-culture experiments in col- 
onies up to the end of 1909: United Kingdom, 
$2,237,200 (9,400,000 marks); Germany, $404,600 
(1,700,000 marks); France, $214,200 1900,000 marks). 
These expenditures include private as well as pub- 
lic funds. 





LABOR LEGISLATION, 


As No. 1 of “Labor Laws of the United States Ser- 
ies,” the Bureau of Labor Statistics has published a 
pamphlet of some 200 pages concerning labor legis- 
lation of 1912. Although the first number of a new 
series, this publication in reality continues former 
compilations of the bureau. At the end it contains a 
cumulative index to all of these former publications, 
under each topical head entering the names of States 
which have legislation on the subject and the pub- 
lication of the bureau in which the text may be 
found. 





SCARCITY OF SLAUGHTER CATTLE. 


Concluding an exhaustive address on the subject 
of the Scarcity of Slaughter Cettle,” Mr. J. A. Spor. 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, said: 
ae summing up of the whole cattle situation is 
this: 

1. There is a world shortage of cattle, and cheap 
beef is a thing of thé past. 

2. The farmers and stock reisers of the United 
States have nothing to fear in the way of cattle or 
beef competition from either Mexico, Canada or 
South America during the next decade or longer. 

38. Henceforth the corn belt farms must be looked 
to more than ever before for our domestic beef 
supply or else the American people must face a beet 
femine. 

4. To save the calves and to breed and raise 
more and better cattie on their farms is not only a 
duty which corn belt farmers owe to their country, but 
also a necessity for preservation of the declining 
fertility of their own lands. 

5. By buying foundation herds of good cows and 
pure-bred bulls or pure-bred enimals of both sexes, 
at the present relatively very low cost of such breed- 
ing stock, which, owing to cessation of range demand 
is almost on a level with beef prices, together with 
economical, improved methods of beef production, in- 
volving the raising of more corn, the building of silos 
for both winter and summer use, and the raising of 
alfalfa, such @ course can be made to pay a larger 
annual net profit, on an average through a series of 
years, and confer greater and more lasting benefits 
upon both producer and public, than any other now 
ree to the corn belt farmers of the United 

etes. 





MONEY TRUST REPORT. 


On April 30th the House of Representatives con- 
curred in a resolution of the Senate which author- 
izes the printing of 6,000 more copies of the report 
made at the last session of Congress by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency upon “Concentra- 
tion of Control of Money and Credit.” (H, Rep. No, 
1593, 62nd Cong.) 


